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{A GIRL WITH FLOWERS BRUSHED AGAINST THEM, AND RAISING HER FACE HALF PITIFULLY, HELD OUT HER WABES !] 


POOR LADY BARBARA. 


—Qeane 


CHAPTER III. 


It was London, some weeks after Keith 
Norman had turned his back on his father’s 
house, The season was over, tho curtain had 
fallen On all the heartaches suffered, and 
tragedies enacted, by the fashionable world 
during those three months of feverish gaiety, 
and » from an aristocratic point of 
view, was empty—absolutely empty. 

Bat counting in a different ion from 
Belgravia’s, the city seemed full enough. 
The sons and i 


September evening seemed a perfect con- 
tradiction to the languid remark of a young 
officer to his friend, ‘‘ Nobody's in town.” 

The two were dini fg ote in very com- 
fortable lodgings not lar om Charing: cross. 

Edgar Disney had but recently returned 
from seven years of foreign service, and this 
was their first meeting. 

They had been schoolfellows, they were 
staunch friends, and they bore the same sur- 
name, but the relationship between them 
was almost too distant to be called cousinship, 
and in spite of their warm attachment 
they were in widely different ciroumstances. 
Means, character, tastes, position and habits 
were such a contrast that their friendship 
puzzled all who knew them intimately, and 
no one more than that very haughty matron, 
the Honourable Mrs, Disney—Edgars high. 
born mother, 

Bob had no mother. The grass and 
daisies covered all that was mortal of her, 


- | and in life she had had no stately prefix to 


her name. A gentle, kindly creature, whom 
her one son had almost worshipped, but who 





certainly had nos brought him up with the 





j aristocratic prejudice—the caste feelings which 


were a part of Edgar's very nature. 

Captain Disney's appearance matched hia 
tastes. There was an unmistakable stamp of 
high breeding about him. Whenever you had 
chanced to meet him you would have ksown 
by one glance at his face, nay, by his whole 
bearing, that he came of a good family. 

In point of fact, he was heir presumptive 
to a peerage, for Lord Landale had been quite 
in earnest when he told Keith that Lady 
Joan was not his heireas. The moment the 
Earl died Landale Park, with its furniture, 
plate and jewels, the town house and all it 
contained, would pass absolutely to this proud 
young officer, the only son of Lord Landale’s 
younger brother—a brave soldier, and, if with 
almost too large a share of the family pride, 
yet = heir of whom any man might have been 
proud, 

It seemed passing strange that since hia 
childhood Edgar been utterly ignored by 
his uncle—strange to outsiders, that is; the 
few initiated ones knew the explanation 
pretty thoroughly. 

The Honourable Mrs. Disney, who had 
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been a besuty and am heiress, resented it very 
bitterly when her brotheg-in-law margied a 
* pretty nobody,’ as ehe somewhat contempt- 
uously phrased it. 

She stirred up her husband to remonstrate 
with the Earl, and a sharp queszel was, the 
result. 

Mrs. Disney and the Countess never met. 
Very likely in her country home Lady. Lan.. 
date did not even know the bitter feelings she 
had, stirred up, 0 innocently. But Mra. 
Disney contrived to keep herself quite au fait 
with-all that happened in Loamshire, and her 
aristocratic nose often sniffed ominously as 
she listened to her spy’s accounts. 

For Lord and Lady Landale did, in troth, 
behave a little strangely for their rank. The 
Countess was never. presented at. Coart ; she 
enjoyed no Londem season; and the little girl 
who came at the.end of a year, instead of 
heing brought up under. her parents’ eye, was, 
in homely English, “ put out to nurse.” 

Mre. Disney was i 
in-law was teo delicate-to look after the child 
herself the Park would have held a whole 
army of nurses; eet qmatrame & 
to be sheltered in some mi 


Lady Joam’ and 5 
hia suite. 

Lord his brother's 
olive branch. never, he declared, 
be iciogae with these who had slighted his 
wife, mi 

“Xone boy m he; Harlot Lan. 
dale," he gaid, ’ the atripling 
at Etom, “and 
carefally as th@ugh he were 
will come inte heri 
and well cared bat 
never set foot in amphomse 

The Major really t 
trouble had turned bisa 

“This ia unhear 
“ Surely you shenld 

‘*T-do think of her.” 

‘Unless you marry again——" began- the 
Major, but he was quickly interrupted. 

“I shall never do that. I tell you your 
boy is as surely my heir as though he had been 
born Viscount Disney.” 

‘Unless you marry again,” persisted the 
Major, ‘‘ your child can no nearer 
tions than ouraalves, To quarrelling with-us 
you deprive Joan of her natural guardiang, in 
the event of .your.own death.” 

The purple ving. stoad: ont in the. Karls 
forehead like thick cords, 

“I thiak I would bill. Joan. with my own 
hand rather. than leavesher im your wile's 
care! Don't misunderstand me, Claude, Mrs. 
Disney is fin many respeota an admirable. 
woman. She has made yous gadd wife, bnt 
I would. as coon trusé. my child in: a.wolf's 
care b** 

So. the fend. continned ; the brothers. never 
roet.again. The.resolt.of that interview. was 
told. net only to. Mrs. Disney, but her son, and: 
the consegnence wad that Edgar, who. wor- 
shipped hid: mother, grew up with an intense 
antipathy. for the Hark. which aftex his 
father's death was designedly strengthened: by 
the, widom. 

To do.Edgar. justice, he: naver. cannted on 
Losd: Landale's desti,. never locked: fonwazd: 
to tbeday when he shenld reign im hia atead. 


ob his rights as. 
myown son. He 
ive: he will! 
of mins!” 
for the 
‘s' brain. 


he ssid, slowby. 
oefyour child?” 


If her sister- 


mother allowed bim a handsome income, so 
that though he belonged to a orack 

he conld s#pport his rank without ran 
intodebt or practising painfal economies..._He 
had been courted in India as a most eligible 
parti. It was probable the same fate 

him next season in Belgravia. He was a 
general favourite everywhere, for people par- 
doned the shade of hauteur in his natare, 


were charmed by the fascination of his 
manner. His was a handsome face-but-hardly 
a happy one. 

Captain Disney was a very superstitious 
map, and he had taken up we that he 
me seas Set fy 

co 
was not tara > His had a 
shadow over them, and he looked years older 
than his age. 


vad in his fa 
@ in due course bya 
se ailbee 


In the delay, a girk carrying a basket of 
flowers brushed against them, and raising her 
face hall pitifully, held. out her. wares; aa. 
though entreating them to buy. Edgar took 
a florin from his pocket, and gave it her, 
selecting a simple white rosebud, 

“Never mind the change,” he, said, goods 
naturedly, aa he saw her look of perplexity. 
Then, a8 a smile of gratitude crossed her thin, 
face, up for 9 moment into positive 
beauty, he was touched, in spite of himself; 
never before had he seen sueh lovelineas,.auch 
a tender, wistful face, 

She was only. a flower, gitl Her short 
black dreas, bore signe of lang wear and care- 
ful mending; her plain straw has was coarse 
and bent; but for all that she bad gifts, pro- 
fessional heanties might have, envied—that, is 
| While, ake amiled, _ : 

The illusion, vanished with the smile. The 
lovely vision. departed, and lefs only a thin 
unformed, girl, whose eyes seamed. too laxge. 
and, bright, for her white pinahed.face. 

* Poor child !” 

They were.in- their box thes, and it.wasthe 
| panmse between the first and second act; qnite- 
half-an-bour had. passed:since sheim-encounter- 





He had inherited his father’s partion; and his 


iwiththe flower-girl, and: yatithe -young.eur: 
Leake “ 


7 


and | thought ; but Et can't-get 


yet he | Feel 





2 





meant |'when |he. spoke those wo pitying 
words. 


* She's used #0 it,'I expect,” gaid Bob, prac. 
tically, ‘and if a-girl must sell things in the 
streets, I'd rather she sold flowers than any. 
thing else ; they can't harm her.” 

** You go too deep for me,” returned Edgar, 
“Generally I never give such things 9 
that-girl’s-face-ont of 
my head. It seems to come between me and 
the stage. I feel as if 1 put out my hand | 
could touch her.” 


“You must be feverish.” 
“ Bobf “Don't talk shop for pity sake, 
‘*#fancy Pm one of your hospital patients, 
tit's as cool as yours. Fever, 
yousay next?” 
you see-faces is one of the 


Mes. Ditmey 
Certainly her charity 
's types. She was 
neither long-suffering nor humble ; but as the 
nineteenth century understands the word, she 
was charitable, which means she gave away 
@ good deal of money: she, did; nat want, and 
devoted several spare hours every week to 
lecturing her poorer neighbours. 

Now there was a certain spinster whom 
Mrs. Disney occasionally employed as her 
almoner, and who, though authoritative enough 
with the poor; was and deferential 
to-her patronese, 

(ti ate ate any ta 
of ring Disney believing-it- 
to he Mise Smiles, told: the footman graciously 


Disney was as likely-to be effendedins - 
he, falfilled: hes eee meds 
ushered “ theperson; to study. 
Probably: shexhad: never beem:in sueh 2 
house, nanch. less in. such a zoom, before:: 
wasoa. weman-of the lower class, wi 
icioualy red face, and o faint-edowr-ef gi 
3 tet: thap she: wae deank, bat gi 


.eabontiher . = 
igeem Knew hy instiac his. friend_} being hen-favonrie beverage, and her meant 





amoaoadawm daaaePe . 
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allowing her very little solid food, it was not 
surprising that: the aroma of her. beloved’ 
spirit hawg about her, ald, so to spéak, per 
yaded her whole being. 

She was well-dressed—for suck a persdn. 
Her body and skirt did not: match. Her shawl 
was — -_ her ro == seael. 
8 ; she wore. or r q 
Bie to aud couttseyed when Mrs. Disney 
enter: 

Tae great lady couldafford to be affable to 
people of this kind ; i¢ wae poor gentlefolks 
whom pride forced hér to keep incheck. 

“ You cali sit down,” she said, graciously. 
‘*} daresmy'you ave titedy Did: Miss Smiles 
send you?” 

“ No, mry' lady.” 

Mrs. Disney let the address: pass un- 


checked. 

“Then how di@ you: come here? Who 
advised you te ask te see me'?.’” 

‘*T¢ waemy conscience; niy kidy I" 

Mrs, Disney felt perplextdy' Like many. 
another fine lady, she knew nothing of 
character;. she-had a dim’ suspicion she: 
was being-iasposed:ony but: she did not guess 
how. 


“If you leave your address: will-cenf: Miss! 
Smiles to inquire inte yout stofy and help 


“It's nob help I need, myy lady,” said 
the woman, quietly, -‘‘My name's Martha 
Dolt, and I can keep myself réspéotable, only 
there’s a secret always on thy mind, ‘pressing 
like a canker on my ‘hebrity ahd it ‘seemed ‘to 
me ed a if it sovandichipaants 

$6 you » go to a a 
suggested Mts. Dieney. “ He would be the 
best person to help-you!” 

“A clergymam could do siething for me; 
ma'am. There’s but ety I'd tellimy! 
secret to—you and the of Landale.”’ 

Mra. Disney: pricked up: her ears, She 
hated her brother‘in-law with a bitter, relent- 
lessanger. Ske waerich and powerfal; bat 
she would have-léked tow be richer still. The 
Landale estates’ wére entailed; bat: no doubt: 
the Earl wai saving an. ¢no#mous: forfane 
for his child. To Mrs, Disney every penny 
given to Lady Joan wag one stolen from her 
own sony 

“T have no intercourse, with Lord. Lan. 
dale," she said,-coldly. “ Iéiydulook to him’ 
to help you I oaatnot. friends are not 
mine!” 

“He's no friend of mine, thylady. I’ve 
bitter reasom:to hate Lord Lanidle; bat for 
all thet, hé's no stranger to me, seeing I was 
his wife’s mother!” 

Mrs. Disney’ startef, She had never riet 
her sister-inlaw,- but she had heard’ front 
many of her grace end beiuty, This woman 
claimed to be her mother! Itseemed inoredi- 
Sateen ness 

er er's mi very; ; 
took out a leather book, seledted from 
it a letter, and handed:it-to Mirai Dieneys 

“ You will know Lord Laxdale’s:writing;” 

“Bat he married a, Miss- Gray; I have 
seen the name in the peerage.’ 

“My name-wae (Gray. until ten years ago, 
I wae fool enongh then to marry agaim. Have 
you réad: the-letter, miy lady?” 

Mra. Disney read it throtgh, and a strange 
sparklé came into her splendid eyes. 

“ Then that-is why he has:kept away: from 
England so-long! That is why he wonld 
never suffer Lady-Joam to seé any of her 
relations? ’’ 


Mra, Dolt nodded. 

“ What do you want me todo?” asked 
Mra. Disney, who would have enjoyed nothing 
better tham publishing:the secres she had 
jast head—the secret Lord Landale had 
kept so carefally: 

“Nothing. Yet——” : 

“But it is-e-frwud—andimposture! He 
oid ie to be ashamed of himself! .Why, if = 

is moderately she. marry, an 
Carry — a ino another fly a 

a ‘mever.do that, mylady,. I have 

told you Lord Landele’s seeret, now I will tell 





you mine; but: first you must promise me it 
shail never pass your lips until after the 
Earl's death.’’ 

Mra Disney hesitated. 

‘Why should I wish to know it?’ 

Mrs. Dolt looked her'in the face steadily. 

“ Beoause'it wilh help you to-do two things: 
—revenge an injury, and add to your son’s 
fortane.” 

‘* Lord Landale is notdm old mam; he might: 
easily ontlive’me,” 

“In that case you caw beqnenth thé seotét 
to Captain Disney, H you reveal it in the 
Earl's bifetime you take away'all. its power, 
and you rob me of the-annuity' ny generous 
son-in-law allows me.” 

“Ah!” these words threw a new light on 
the matter ‘I don’t suppose you are gomg 
to give me the secret, Mrs. Dolt. How much 
do you mean: to charge for it?” 

“ Nothing;-excépt your promise not to 
divulge it to any human creature,” 

‘** You are generous.” 

The visitor 


. 

“T telé you the-seeret for nothing. bat to 
make. use of it you need proofd. My price 
for these is a hundred pounds, You can judge 
for yourself if it is worth that when you hear 
the secret.” 

The haughty lady acospted the bait greeffily. 
She: would never betray Marth» Dolt's con: 
fidenes untib Lord‘ Landale was dead: She 
swore it solemnly, feeling the least bit ashamed 
of herself that she should have dealings with 
such a person-as her visitor. 

Mrs: Dolt ledked triumphant, and whispered 
to her patroness five’ words. 

“* Impossible |” 

“TI can prove it, Remember; it was I who 
did it) I had ‘am: aseistant;-of course, a poor, 
half-starved creature, who was too tharkfal 
todo what Ltold:her; I have held the c¥ime 
over her for years as a- threat; and I have her 
confession here; signed. and witnessed. It was 
time I got it; she concluded, heartlesaly, 
“ for it’s clesr she’s not long for this world.” 

‘*T cannot make out ‘your object.” 

“Tt was very simple. I wanted sore cld4im 
on Lord Landale, and I have had it all these 
years. I doubtif Ishould make terms with 
my. Lady: Joan.: I hear she is wonderfully 
brave and fearless ; she might refuse my offer 
seornfully, and dare metodo my: worst. No, 
I knew I tdake the best bargain with 
you, and that’s why I ocatie here. I'l deal 
quite fairly: with you, my lady. You may 
take the papers in your’ dwn hands and read 
’em through, all on ’em, and I think you'll 
say they are dirt cheap for a hundred 
pounds,” 

Muze. Dolt left: Stanhope-place a few minttes 
later with « roll of bank notes im her greasy 

ik instead of the shabby old papers. 

She clutched her treasure triamphanily, and 
was quite contented with her bargain: 

Mrs. Disney sat uplong into the silent hours 
of the night studying the evidence she had 


par ‘ 

There was not a flaw in it, she thought, nod 
a single missing link, all was perfectly clear, 

The power-of vengeance was in her hands, 
and she nieamt to use it cruelly, rathleisly, 
réemorsdlessly—when the right time came.’ 

We most return to the flower-girl who had 
roused in Mra, Dismey’s son such very 
different feélings:to these which animated: his 
mother, and whose fate was linked with his by 
a Chaim of circumstances’ neither of them 
drémmediof/” 

When:she had realided her wealth, realised 
that she really possessed two shillings, or 
twenty-four pence sterling,she made no farther 
attempt to sell the few button-holes réemsaning 
in her basket, but sped rapidly away, aleiést 
#3 though every moment mattered to her. 

On and on she burried until shecame to 
Wellington-street: She walked up that, and 
at last found herself in Long Acre. 

Asone familiar with the dreary distriot, she 
threaded hem way until she came to a dingy 
court; where.one small back room held ali thet 
made life for-her the sacred name of ‘ home,” 








Poor chiid! She was fifteen at moat, and 
she could remember nothing bus poverty all 
her days, though not always stich grinding 
poverty as this. 

There had been a time when life was nos 
quite such a hard straggle. Woen she was 
younger her mother had been stronger and 
had had more courage; but’ Mra: Browne 
seemed like a woman possessed by sere un- 
ceasing feat, haunted’ by some living dread. 

The sweetest, gentlest of women, the moat 
patient, loving mother, ste yet seemed power- 
less to stroggle, even fort her child's sake, 
against this terror. 

She couid never rest long in any placo— 
three montha, or perhaps six, atthe most, arid 
the old dread would fall upon her. Sie would 
telt Blanche, in terrified accents, they must 
‘* move on,’’ or it would be found out. 

Perhaps this constant change of abode had « 
little to do with their poverty. They néver 
stayed long enough anywhere to make friends, 
and in. a band-to-meuth fight for existence 
the expense of frequent flitting counts for 
something. 

Bianche never dared to become attached to 
one of the hunible dwellifigs ehe called home, 
because the knew too well the old restlessness 
would fall.on her mother and make them onve 
more wanderers. 

One other habit Mra. Browne had which 
puzzled her child. She would often go away 
for days or even # week at a time. 

She never said where she went, never 
alladed to her absence: She did not even 
announes her intentions always. 

Sometimes Blanehe on retagoing from 
some séareh for work would find a piecd of 
paper on the table with some stich ticssage as 
this,— 

“+ T cannot rest\deax, I will comis back to you 
soon,” 

The girl had almost ceased to wonder at it, 
and thought it simply her mother’s “‘ ways.” 

Bhe loved her mother foudly—devotedly, 
with all the passion 6f a nature that bas litte 
else to love, and if Mre. Browne were etcen- 
trie in the points just mentioned, in all elec 
she was loving pavent. 

She had' even in her povetty brought up her 
child carefully, and kept her as far ag: she 
could from evil. 

Blanche could read and write. She wag a 
beautiful embroideress, and if she only had had 
advantages, would have been agood musician: 

More than one of the firms! for whom the 
mother and child did nesdlework would have 
taken Blanche idto the hoawe as an embroi- 
deress, and paid her well; bat she would never 
leave her mother; and it wis not likely anyore 
would entrust delicate faticy work to their 
humble home, 

One friend they had who tried in vain to 
rouse Mrs. Browne from her fancies; am old- 
fashioned doctor, who preferred toiling among 
the poor to reaping-fortune at the’ West-end, 
had known the two for more than a yeur, and 
he, seeing the forlortiness of the giri's liie, 
did all he could to help them. 

He told Blanche plainly her mother's ner- 
vous fancies were destroying her. 

“ Bheis perfectly sane,’ he said, gravely ; 
“ but sheis the victim of a stramge fear, and 
nothing I cam do will eonquer the delusion. 
Long ago, while in delicate health, she muttst 
have’ had some terrible shock, and this ie the 
result of it. Have you no friends,child? no 
relations who would help you? Three months 
of rest would make another crdatare of Mure. 
Browne, ana add years to her life.” 

Blaneke knew a little of her mother’s story 
—not m that: far away im the 
country li lady, who for her father’s sake 
allowed his widow five shillings. a week, 

It was not mach, bat it had often stoed be- 
tween them and starvation. 

Blanche wrote to this lady a ead, pitiful little 
letter, which her friend, the doctor; approved ; 
bat no answer ever cantic, though the five 
shillings was sent as usual every Monday to 
the General Post Office. 





L It was after that last appeal that Mrs 
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Browne seemed to get worse. A new terror 
seized her, and she insisted on removing to 
Long Acre. Then fresh troubles fell on them, 
and Dr. Ward was away on a long and sorely- 
needed holiday. 

Everything seemed to go wrong with the 
poor widow and her child, and that was how 
ut came about that Blanche was selling flowers 
iz the London streets, 

She went in and shut thedoor. It waslight 
still in the open streets, but so dark in this 
miserable slum that she had to take a match 
and light a little bit of candle before she 
could do more than fling off her hat and put 
down her basket. 

Keeping the candle in one hand, and creep- 
ing on tip-toe, so as not to make no sound, she 
stele to a low pallet bed in one corner, and 
dooked long and anxiously on a pale thin form 
which lay sleeping there. 

“* Dolly!" 

The sleeper stirred and uttered the word 
wneonsciously ; poor Blanche felt a bitter pang 
as she heard it. 

She bad never been parted from her mother 
—except when the latter left her on her 
etrange wanderings, For years they had borne 
life's burden alone together, and yet she knew 
ebe was not first in that mother's heart. 

Mrs. Browne loved Blanche, but not as she 
had loved her firstborn, a child who had left 
ber side before almost she was old enough to 
&now the meaning of being poor. 

Blanche could not even recall her little 
sister, and yet she knew perfectly that all 
these years the dead child had been more 
precious to her mother than the living. 

“Qh! mother,” asked the flower girl, wist- 
Gelly, as Mrs. Browne feebly opened her eyes, 
“‘ are you better?” 

“‘ Yes, a little. Sit down, Blanche, I want 
‘© talk to you. When will Dr. Ward be 
back?"’ 

‘* He went for three months,” said Blanche, 
eadly, ‘and it is not six weeks since he started. 
a want to see him?” 

«* Yes.” 

“It isa friend of his who is looking after 
this patients, shall I ask him to come and see 
gou? I could easily find the house.” 

Mrs, Browne shook her head, 

“A stranger would be no use. I never 
meant to tell anyone; but, Blanche, I am 
dying! I haven’t taken much oare of you, 
child, but I hate the thought of leaving you 
alone in the world,” 

She spoke with a strange calm, quite unlike 
her usual nervous timidity. It wasas though 
the great change so near her had swallowed 
up all petty,cares. The fanciful and somewhat 
fretfal woman had disappeared ; it was a loving, 
thoughtful mother, who looked into her child's 
eyes with tender sorrow. 

Blanche choked back a sob. 

“ You will get better, mother. You know you 
f2ave been ill before, and——_” 

“I shall not get better this time. I am 
going to your father, Blanche, yours and 
Dolly's. He was not a good man, dear, but I 
feved him, ah! how well. You are like him, 
Blanche; your sister is like me.” 

She never spoke of her firstborn in the past 
‘sense. It was as though the dead child were 
over living to the mother's memory. 

Blanche, who was quite used to this way of 
mentioning her said nothing, but kissed the 
thin pale face tenderly. 

“Blanche,” said her mother, suddenly, 

‘\should you like to be rich? ” 

It came to the poor child, with a rush of pain, 
‘bat her mother must surely be wandering in 
‘aor mind, Never in her right senses could 
abe put such a cruel and useless question. 

“ Blanche, answer me,” 

“* No, mother.” 

“Why not?” 

_** Rich peeple are so horrid,’”’ said Blanche, 
simply. “ Oaly to-night, mother, a gentleman 
‘ought some of my flowers. He was generous 
ezough with his money, and would not wait 
for change; but he threw the coin at me as 

~Ghongh I had been a wild animal begging for a 








bone ; and then you know there is—your friend 


in the country who sends your money, just 
think how cruel she must be; she posts five 
shillings to you week after week, but in all 
these years she has never spared you a word 
of kindness. Mother, I should like to send 
back her money, and tell her we did not want 
it.” 

‘She does not mean to be unkind. I saw 
her onoe, long ago, before you were born.” 

‘* And did you like her, mother? ” 

Mrs. Browne hesitated. 
frighteosl ob Lor grandeur. he geomioel 

ightened at eur. pro 
your father to be kind to me, and she has kept 
her word.” 

** She has not,’ cried Blanche, eagerly. ‘‘ No 
human creature would call her treatment of 
you kind!" 

“TI deserved it,” said the invalid, faintly. 
‘“‘ Blanche, when I am dead I want you to go 
to her.” 

“ Never!” 

‘Listen, dear. I cannot die at peace unless 
I know you will have a friend. You have the 
strongest claim in the world on this lady, and 
for your father’s sake she will be kind to you. 
Blanche, I cannot rest in my grave if-you 
refuse.” 

“De. Ward would help me, mother. And 

you know I could go into a needlework shop. 
But what does it matter? What does any- 
thing matter if I am to lose you?” 
. “T have brought you nothing but sorrow, 
child! Long ago I made one false step, and 
it has blighted my whole life; bat it was for 
my children's sake I did it, Blanche.” 

Blanche kissed her fondly. 

“IT won't hear you speak inst yourself, 
mother, You have been just all the world to 
me!” 

“ You will have better friends than me soon, 
dear. Your father's —- are very different 
from me. You are a lady born, Blanche. I 
haven’t been able to do much for you, but you 
are so like your father they must love you.”’ 

“ And if they don't?" 

Mrs. Browne paused. . : 

‘Promise me to make the attempt. I will 
give you a letter and a—token, which you must 
give to my benefactress. She will know then 
who you are, and the claim you have on her. 
Blanche, I feel certain she will give you a 
home; bat, if she refuses, Dr. Ward has pro- 
mised to help you.” , 

‘I would much rather take his help than 
hers. I know I shall hate her, mother!” 

“Is is not lixe you to hate anyone, 
Blanche.,”’ 

Blanche shook her head. 

“I believe I should make a good hater. 
There aresome people, mother, the very sight of 
whom makes me angry, the woman who came 
yesterday among them. Whatocan you.have 
to do with such a virago?” 

Mrs. Browne’s thin fingers locked themselves 
nervously together. 

‘She was not always like that, Blanche. I 
knew her long ago, and she once did me a 
kindness.” 


Blanche shrugged her shoulders. 

‘*T hope she won't come here again.” 

“I¢ is not likely, Blanche. If your father's 
old > —— if rf yy rich 
young y, with nothing ut enjoy 
yourself, don’t forget your mother.” 

**T shall never forget you, dear |!” 

“ There’s lovers'll come to you,” said Mrs. 
Browne, a. “You were a pretty child, 
and you'll be a beautiful woman some day. 
If you go into the great world, there's many a 
He ath aaa high in it will ask you to be 

‘8. i} 


Blanche shook her head. 

‘* Who would marry a London flower girl? 
And, mother, I don’t believe in love. It seems 
to me love brings only pain.” 

‘*Love brings happiness,” said the older 
woman, simply; ‘‘and we all love once, 
Blanche, for weal or woe. A woman who has 
never loved is like a flower that has never seen 
the sun. It breaks our hearts sometimes, 





child, when we love the wrong person; but, 
for all that, there's none of ns would undo the 
loving. You will find your heart, some day, 
my Blanche.” 

The girl shivered. 

**T hope not,” she said, slowly. 

The dying woman sm 

“ Love someone you can trust with all your 
heart, dear, then nothing else matters ; only, 
Blanche, remember there is one family you 
must never enter, one family you must shun 
as though they were your bitter foes. When 
you are a great lady, child, you may meet 
Lord Laadale and his nephew. Remember, 
they can never ba aught to you. They never 
injured me, they never hurt anyone dear to 
me; but, Blanche, between you and them is s 
bar nothing can remove.” 

There was but one thought inthe poor child's 
mind—her mother was wandering. How could 
a@ woman who had lived in such abject poverty 
speak familiarly of an earl, unless, indeed, her 
mind was affected ? 

Blanche wished with all her heart Dr. Ward 
had not been absent. She even thornght of 
going for his substitute, a young man to whom 
he had kindly told the outline of her story 
before he went away. 

Perhaps Mrs. Browne guessed her purpose, 
for she said pleadingly,— 

“Don't leave me again to-night, Blanche. 
I have so much to say ; and you didn’t promise 
me that, child.” 

“ What was it?” 

* About Lord Landale.” 

* IT don’t even know him, mother.” 


Earl of Landale or any member of his 
family.” 

*'T can rest now,” said Mrs. Browne, gently. 
‘* You will get on better without me, Blanche, 
than you have ever done with me li You 
will have a happy home with rich , and 
they will find you a good husband who can 
protect you from my enemies.” 

‘I want no husband, mother.” 

‘*T shall leave you a letter and a token ; and 
as soon as I am you must take them to 
my benefactress. She would never let me go 
and see her. She was so proud, she could not 
forgive me for being a farmer’s daughter ; bui 
you have your fatber’s face. She cannot 
peg Promise me you will go to her?” 

ih ise, 

She would have promised anything in the 
world rather than have grieved the mother 
she was so soon to lose. 

For the rest, hateful as the thought of 
dependence was to her, she had very little 
faith in the generosity of the lady her mother 
spoke of with such awe. 

A long and toilsome journey, 8 painfal inter- 
view that would probably be all her promise 
exacted of her, then she could come back and 
lead her own life as before. 

Her mother looked quite satisfied when the 
promise was once given. 

With one hand in her child’s her eyes closed, 
and she sank into a peaceful slumber. . 

Blanche watched her anxiously, hoping 

hope this rest might strengthen her. 
kness deepened, and 43 
il around them died out 
as the night actually began, worn out with 
fatigue and anxiety, Blanche’s vigil ceased ; 
she lay down beside her mother. a? 

In a few hours the first rays of the rising 
sun would fall on those two forms, on the eyes 
so soon to open to another day of trial and 
sorrow, and on the other eyes closed so peace- 
fully until the great Resarrection morning! 


(To be continued.) 





Tse man who plumes himself upon his 
wisdom in minding his own business is blind 
to the fact that his own business is made pos- 
sible only by maintaining a healthy state. 
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WHEN SHALL WE TWO 
MEET AGAIN? 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 
PARTED. 


* Jost say that you'll never forget me, and it 
«von’t seem 80 hard to go. Fortunes are some- 
times made out there, you know, and I 
might have a stroke of luck,”’ said Ralph 
Trevanion, looking down into the lovely face 
of Cyrilla Dacre, the prettiest girl in Blank- 
shire, with his winning smile; but hia heart 
was as heavy as tons of lead, and the darkest 
of presentiments weighed down his spirits. 

“Girla don't forget!" she replied, wi 
a wistful look in her dark eyes. “It ig 
those — away who never remember.” 

“Td my life, darling, that I shall 
rer a nothing but = Gag Tag night till I 
stan ere again,” he s ionately. 
* And all the other women in es woeld will 
look like old hags.” 

‘That would be rather unjast!” with a 
smile, as she placed a white rose in his coat. 
“ Fanoy, if Kate Carew heard you she would 
never speak to you again.” 

“Mach I should care if she didn’t!” he said, 
with infinite contempt. 

“Oh, but you know you did flirt with her; 
and I believe you are only going to South 
Africa because her father got that post at 
Cape Town,” nodding her small head mis- 
chievously. 

“ You shall pay me for that atrocious lie, I 
can’t call it anything else,” throwing his arms 
round her slight form, and drawing it close to 
his aching heart. ‘Oh, darling, give me a kiss 
jast for the last good-bye,” 

A shiver ran through the girl from head to 
foot, and her cheeks were deathly white, 

‘*Oh, Ralph, if you needn't go!” 

“ The sooner I’m off the quicker I’m back,” 
with a brave effort at cheerfalness. “ Just 
when you don’t expect me,” looking across 
at theold grey house, “I shall come in at 
that window, and who knows bat what I shall 

pani some detestable awfal swell at your 
ee ” 

‘Then I shall ask you very promptly to 
turn him out of the room,” laughing through 
her tears. 

“TI shan’t wait to be acked. Promise that 
you'll be to see me whenI come,” taking 
her 8 oval face gently between his sun- 
‘burnt hands, and studying every delicate 
featare 80 as to photograph them on his brain. 

Had any one elsesuch long silken lashes or 
such glorious eyes—-such lovely lips which 
seemed framed for smiles and kisses—he 
wondered in all the passion and pain of his 

‘first love, 

“I needn’t promise. You've always been 
welcome haven't you?” with a shy upward 
glance, 

“Yes, Heaven bless you, darling!” and 
or his close-cropped head, he kissed 


Oh, how fast the minutes were flying on 
‘this his last night in England. He hia not 
dare to think what his life would be without 
‘her, for he clung to her as if she were his only 
‘hope, with the exaggerative fervour of a lonely 
young fellow, who hai neither father nor 
mother, nor sister nor brother to care for his 
coming, or gee at his going. 

“Cyrilla! come in this moment! You will 
be catching cold!" cried the harsh voice of 
E Dacre, the owner of Mountsorrel. 

old on the loveliest evening of that long, 
beautifal summer, when not a breath of air 
moved the roses, scarcely a ripple stirred the 
silver sea ! 

Bat the voice was snfficient to give a chill, 
= b shiver — through the two young 

whose love was 
fatally unwise. eg he aR 


Ralph Trevanion kissed the poor little 
trembling hands which he had been holding so 
tightly in his own, and with a sigh that was 
almost a groan, let them go. 

With a choking sob Cyrilla fled across the 
moonlit lawn, bat stood for an instant to wave 
& last farewell before her gracefal figure dis- 
appeared within the French doors of the 
drawing room window. 

When and how would they meet again ? 

For long years of travail and toil Ralph 
Trevanion treasured that scene in the depths 
of his loving heart—the grey-turreted house, 
with its many gables, the smooth lawn with 
the willows and the ilexes on either side, and 
the long; shadowy shubberies stretching to 
right and left, and, beyond all, the sea, like a 
sheet of silver, with a collier brig lying at 
anchor, and the moon sailing overh 80 
calmly and serenely as if two hearts weren't 
breaking under the old thorn. 

He was a man to make friends wherever he 
went. Men liked the honest, straightforward 
bearing ; women loved to look on the hand- 
some face, with its kindly smile and trusting 

eyes. 

He was made much of, flattered and caerased 
as he had never been in England; yet, for the 
sake of one pair of wistful eyes, he was always 
longing for the time of his return. 

Mr. Carew, who held a very good appoint- 
ment in Cape Town, told him to make his 
house his home whenever he was inclined to 
stay in the capital, and his daughter made life 
as pleasant as she could for the newly-arrived 
old friend, who was as welcome to her as water 
in a desert. ; 
They made him so dearly weloome that 
Ralph would have found it difficult to tear 
himself away had it not been for his burning 
desire to make his fortune, and claim his 
golden-haired goddess for his own. 
Bat his resolution was strong, and he was 
s00n making his slow way to Kimberley, 
whilst Kate Carew wondered, with a laugh 
and a sigh, how soon he would tire of the 
wild, rough life at the diamond fields, and be 
thankfal to come back to comforé and civilisa- 
tion at Victoria House. 
— . * 7 * 
Years passed, and Cyrilla Daore, the fairest 
flower in all the broad county of Devon, 
was still waiting for the lover who never 
came, 
Mr. Daore's temper was always failing, and 
he often treated his daughter to a severe 
scolding when a thorough eligible offer had 
been refused; but it was still worse for her 
when his health failed as well, and he made 
this an excuse for his wish to see her com- 
fortably married. 
Her cousin, Sir Thomas Dacre, who was the 
owner of the adjoining property of Woodlands, 
came back from his travels all over the world 
to find the prettiest face that had ever bean 
seen by his scornfal eyes in this quiet corner 
of Devonshire. 
He was the head of the family, and he had 
often cast a covetous glance at Mountsorrel, 
which was by far the finer estate of the two. 
Now it occurred to him that a very pleasant 
way might be found of joining Woodlands and 
Mountsorrel together—the 


old family would then be restored to its former 
landed gentry. 


suitor specially provided by Providence. 
At first Cyrilla was pleased at having her 


the moor. 


poor Ralph Trevanion. Sir Thomas was a 


as to the father. 


globe, till the dark eyes opened wide with 
wonder, and the sweet lips parted in vivid 
interest; the latter he delighted by being 
ready to play billiards with him on any or 
every day the week, or taking a hand at 
whist whenever the rector came up to dine. 
He hada tall, lean frame, a thin face, with 
hawk-like eyes standing too close to the 
aquiline nose, a narrow forehead, and a crueP 
month, hidden from view by # grizzled mous- 
tache. His temper was the terror of his 
servants, but he kept it concealed from view 
like a can of dynamite in a Nihilist's capboard 
whenever he was over at Mountsorrel, and 
though his eyes flashed in almost uncon- 
trollable impatience whenever Cyrilla made 
the smallest allusion to South Africa, a hasty 
word never passed his lips. Mr. Dacre had 
hinted that his little girl had once had some 
sort of love affair with a penniless young fel- 
low called Ralph Trevanion, who had started 
for the diamoni-fields, in the forlorn hope of 
making a fortune; but as he had always ridi- 
culed the idea of an unfortunate scape-grace 
being a match for the heiress of Mountsorrel, 
he supposed there could be no danger from 
that quarter. 

One day, Cyrilla having gone to a favourite 
seat of hers on a heath-covered headland which 
ran into the sea, as if to greet the big ships 
which came sailing by, Sir Thomas followed 
her, and throwing away the end of his cigar, 
sat down by her side on a bank. 

“I've been looking for you everywhere,” he 
said, with ill-repressed vexation. “T can't 
understand your liking for this exposed place. 
On a hot day it’s unbearable, because of the 
sun, and on a oold, the wind’s perfectly in- 
sufferable.” 

Cyrilla smiled, and said gently,— 

“T like to see the ships coming from all 
sorts of different places, bringing heaps and 
heaps of people home to their friende—hus- 
bands to wives—brothers to sisters——” 

‘« And men to the girle they've forgotten,” he 
interrupted, with a short laugh. ‘Don’t be 
sentimental, or I shall begin to think you’ve a 
lover out there.” . 

“IT have an old friend in South Africa,” 
she said, turning her face away. - 
‘Might I ask his name? I've a friend, 
Reginald Gordon, who has just arrived from 
Cape Town. He's up at Woodands now; he 
might give some news of him,” watching her 
narrowly with his piercing eyes. : 

A bright pink stole into her cheeks as she 
said, eagerly,— 

**Oh, do ask him if he has come asross a— 
@ man called Ralph Trevanion.”” She 

not say the name without a certain amount of 
agitation, and Sir Thomas drew his brows 
together in an ominous frown, but at her last 
words a glance of pleasure shot from his eyes. 
“The very man he was talking of,” he 
exclaimed directly. ‘‘A capital fellow who 
came to Cape Town just before Gordon started, 
with his pockets full of diamonds or nuggets, 
I forget which —and carried off the prettiest 
girl in the place.” : 

Cyrilla gave a little gasp, but made a frantic 
struggle after self-control. . 

“ Carried off!” she said, unsteadily, with 


eir of the one | her great yearning eyes fixed on the tossing 
might marry the heiress of the other, and the | sea. ‘I don’t know what you mean!” 


‘Matrimony. The belle of St. George’s 


position—as one of the foremost amongst the ; cathedral were ringing, flags flying, and all 


sorts of fass going on, as Gordon came off. I 


Edgar Dacre fell into his plans, and | shouldn’t wonder if he were gone on the gi 
regarded Sir Thomas almost in the light of a | himself,” with a half sort of chuckle, 


which he was hated on the spot. 
The sea seemed to move about in the 


asin as her companion in her long rides over | strangest fashion, and each blade of grass 
th . ongenel to be growing taller and taller, as @ 
He was more than twenty years older than | mist gathered before Cyrilla's eyes. Still she 
herself, so it never entered her foolish young | kept up bravely, feeling that she would rather 
head that he could think of being a rival to | die than show that she cared a straw. 


There was a pause which seemed endless to 


man of the world, and knew how to make | her, but which was really only a minute and 
himeelf very agreeable to the daughter as well | a half, and then she forced herself to 


“TI don’t believe it one bit!” she said, ae 


To the former he told tales of his own | calmly as she could, and drew herself up, ae 








“I must go,” said the girl, breathlessly. 
“ Good-bye till we meet again 1” oF 


adventares in out-of-the-way corners of the ; if strengthened by her own faith. 
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“Don’t you really?" and Daore laughed. 
“The evidence is ciroumsiantial. Did you 
epee. ben Mr. Tievanion talk. of a Miss Kate 


“Of eourse I have! He Jmew. her years 


“* Well, then, he knows. her better now," 
with a satisfied smile, ‘for Miss Carew is 
Mes. Ralph Trevanion.” 

Cyzilla stood up with a white face, her 
pecan eyes still fixed on @ distant; 


“J don't believe it!'’ she ssid, resolusely, 
“and I never shall |” 

*\ Believe it or not—just as you likel” 
sbrogging his shoulders as he roge slowly to 
hia feet. “ Gordon shall,tell you. the story 
himself. He vouches. for it, and.I should 
tones is was true, I'M, bring him over after 

er,’" 


Miss Dacre walked oniaat, longing tobealone, 
but Sir Thomas kept alose to:her side, In the 
midst of a little wood he laid his hand gently 
on her arm, 

*\ Just to prevent Gordon from. fanoying 
apythipg— any nonsense, you know, about 
Trevanion, might I tell him that one day not 
very, far off,” looking earnpstly into her 





startled eyes, ‘I’m to bothe happiess man in. 


the world ?’’ 

Bhe looked at him in, utter bewilderment, 
ag if ahe could scarealy collect her thoughts. 

“ Oertainly—it's nothing.to me,’ she aid, 


ebe 

“ Don’t pretend to misundexstand me,’’: he 
said, almost fiexeely., ‘You know that I 
want you to be my wife!”’ 

“ Yourwite!'’ she exolaimed in breathless 
consternation. ‘ You must be mad... Les me 
pass! I'm tired to denth,’”’ 

Straight ia front of ber be stood, completely 
blocking the narrow path, and there was an 
evil look in. big; eyes, aa. well aa a dogged 
determination about bis chins 

“Ii d'm mad, your, father is, mad.as well ! 
Is\ ig she dearaat, wish, of his; heart. that you 
shonld be Lady Dacre.’’ 

“Then his dearest wish will be dis. 
@ppeimted,” and she drew up, her long; neck 
bravely, though her hears. was; beating fast. 
** Please don’t say anoiher word abeutis.’' 

* Child, yon can’t mean: it. Do think 
I'm to be trifled with like a poe gt Til 
promise to be a good husband to you, and I'll 
never give another woman a thonghi,” he 
seid, with intense eagernesss, not wing 
how fatally his words reminded her of Ralph's 
fervent promise to look upon all other women 
“ae ald hags.”’ 

$4 me go,..I don't care what you do 
about other women, so leng.as you leaye me 
signe!’ she-oricd, passionately, and forcing 
her way past-bistall figure burried with flees 
sleps towards the honee. 

Sir Thomas looked after her and ground his. 
teeth with impotent rage. 

“Wait a moment!” he. muttered, ‘I'll 
pay you out for this, aa sure.ag death!” 





CHAPTER IL 
FOR ‘HER FATHER’S SAKE. 


“ Yes, Miss.Dacre, I’m a South African 
down to the ground,” said Colonel Gordon, 
with a smile that showed his white. teeth. 
‘Civilisation stifles me when there's no chance 
af | getsing out of it. I don't mind it a’ Cape 
Town, for I know that over the border there's 
a life of perfect unrestraint. waiting for me 
whenever I like to. make for it; but here I 
aniiocate,’’ 

“Tell my cousin all you. know about. Tre- 
vanion,” put in Sir Thomas, as he passed with 
Mr. Dacre, 

Rather to Cyrilla's surprise, he had come in 
that. ening jankap if nothing had happaned, 
tha .oply erence being that he strolled 
about the garden with his uncle, whilst heleft 
his friend to sit with his.cousim in the loung- 
ing chaira which were placed just outside the 
verandah, 


\ starfed at once for Seperate pose to & 
0 





“Did -you know Trevanion? 
fellow, everybody liked him, and nobody could; 
put him down, for he-bad the pluck of a wild 
elephant. I've seen him fighting like mad, 
with half-a-dozen roughs u him at. ange, 
and before I could get to him he had given 
them all something to remember himby. And 
then after snch hard work,,.as a navvy 
wouldn’t demean himself to. here, he had a 
stroke of lack. The story sounded fabulous, 
and Edida’t know whatto make of it. Any- 


how, he. found. some biggiah diamonds,, and 


girl. who was waiting for him. Eh! What's 
the matter?” staring round at the poor girl. 
by hiswide with hia) bright. dark eyes, as he 
unconsciously trampled on her t t feel- 


ings. 

* Nothing,”’ she stammered. ‘Only a. wasp 
nearly came.on to. my face. Goon.” 

“We don’t make a -fussiaboutisuch a thing) 
ad & Waep out there,” he remarked with an 
amused langk, ‘' These are: a heap of nasty. 
poisanous 2100q nitecs, who make a man’s face: 
look forali the world likea suct dumpling with 
red currants.” 

Sake didnot hear a word that he was saying, 
but instead of the sea:with its tracks of-silver: 
and its deep-dark shadows she saw a bonny 
English face, with brown hair, and a bronze 
monstache, and a pair ef loving eyes-looking 
down iato hers, and! a voice, rich and clear, 
seemed to say,— 

“ Promise that. you'll be glad when I come 
back!” -Abjme! Ah, me! 

* Kitty Carew was an audacious flirt, but 
the men ran after her like a flock of sheep; 
but I'm told that Trevanion made all the 
rumiing fromthe firat. Anyhow there wasa- 
grand wedding coming off just as I waa-driv- 
ing down to the-:docks, and when I asked who 
it was who was going in for double harness; a 
man whom I knew pretty well, called: out, 
“Why, Teevanion, of course, and that 
wretebed little minx Kitty Carew. I wish f 
had never sefeyes on her.” If you wish to 
see him, Miss Daere, I daresay you'll have the 
chance. After making’ a pile they mostly’ 
tarn their backs on the place‘in an ungratefa 
manner,” he went on pitilessly,,‘‘and he'll be 
wanting to show off hia bride amongst the 
smart peopleim Londen.” 

** Oh, no, he mustn’t come back!” she cried, 
involuntarily feeling that it would be. mors 
than human nature conld stand to receive a 
Mr. and Mrs, Trevanion at Mountsorrel, when 
the Mrs: Trevanion-was Kate Carew. 

Colonel Gordon looked surprised. 

“T suppose you think he woald soon dissi- 
pate his pile when trying to make w dash ‘in 
society. Bast after.all, he bas made it, and- 
he night just as-well enjoy ix before he goes to 
his grave.” 

Cyrilla shivered. 

“‘Tt's rather cold, and shan’t we go and look 
for my father?” she said, in a tired voice, 
ont of which ali the energy and.hope of youth 
had gone, 

Colanal Gordon as_he.rose obediently from 
his seat and walked by her side down the 
smooth gravel path, set Misa Dacre down as a 
lovely inanimate statue, to whom it was, 
rather hard work. totals, though she was 
awfully ant to look. at. " 

He no more idea of the storm that waa 
raging under that quiet exterior than the- 
Pompeiians had long centuries ago of the sea of 
os, surging in the pipe of oe iby 

act, as if on purpose to aggravate & rri 
wounded heart, he went on maadifesite — 

‘There's nothing like being in those. out-. 
landish parts for quickening ones affections 
for those in old Englan Tbe most. com- 
mon. place: acquaintance grows into the dearest 
old friend, and I'd bet: anything that if you've. 
knowa, something.of Trevanion, as,scon.as, he 
steps.on shoece, he'll start for Monntsorrel.”’ 

“ Colonel. Gordon, why don’s. you.smoke.?” 
She asked the common-place question. in 
veritable deapair, for her self.control was 
tried to the. utmost, and she felt if he said 


A capital ’ 
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bitter pain, . : 

“ Sare you dew’& object ?” and he pulled ont 
his cigar-cage with alacrity, and ‘pltnged into 
another subject when he had lighted a larye 
Havana. Z : 

Cyrilla neither }answered mor listened, but 
sometimes she bent her pretty head in seem- 
ing sign of assent, #ad@-sometimes smiled a 
wan weary of a smile, that did duty 
for the real g ia the moonlight, 

“Why doesn’t he go?” she said to bereelf, 
resentfully, in..the first heart-breaking agony 
of her disappointment. 

A fierce, anreasoning anger eased her 

jainst the man. who had brought the death. 

ow toall her séoretly cherished hopes, and 
she contd scarcely force herself to treat him 
with her usual gentle courtesy, ss. 

And yet all the while she knew, it was 
unjust," .1¢ was not his fanit that Ralph had 
chosen to. forget the girl he had left behind 
him for that other who was always. within 
his, reach. He.was not respons f6r his 
ferns Seen nor even for Selling the 
story of it. © , ee 

Your father has gone to bed, Cyrilla,” 
said Sir Thomas, as he came.to meet the ill- 
assorted couple, *‘ so I'll bid you. geod-night.” 

“Gone to bed?” she echoed in. alarm. 
“ And without taking Jeave of Colonel Gordon! 
He must be ill—very ill!” 

“ Nothing of. the-kind, so don’t alarm yonur- 
self, My uncle felé tired and heavy about the 
head, 80 I advised ‘him to rest. 1 should in- 
duce him to have his breakfast. in. bed to- 
morrow.” 

“ Den't you think I had better send John 
for the doctor?” she asked, hastily. 

“T so it, but he declined most per- 
emptorily, However, if he i3 worse to- 
morrow, I sHould send without, consulting 
him. And, by the bye, I wonlda’t go into him, 
or disturb him in any way to-night. Good- 
night,” as heahook hands and. wi off with 
his friend. - 

“Tf he ig. worse to-morrow!” How coolly 
he gaid it, ag if the contingency could be con- 
templated with calmness, 

ar Dacre had a been be very sa sgn 
parent, but his daughter clung to him wi 
passionate love, for he was the only being on 
earth on whom she could lavish her affection. 
Without him to refer to, or to hurry home to, 
her life would be blank, and her home 


makin 
ing ».,shaded.lamp in hand, she 
stole. foto her father's =F, ted ine relieved 
to find him fast asleep. -His bre . struck 
her aa rather oppressed, but evidently there: 
was nothing to be alarmed abput.. Muah re- 
lieved, she went to bed; but is was many 
hours before she conld get. to sleep, for her 
thonghts kept wandering far.over, the sea to 
the old friend who had played her fals>,. Why 
did he ever say those worda onder the old 
thorn if hialove were no str than.a boy’s 
fleeting passion? And why did she remain 
faithfal, whilst-he forgot? on 

Oh, it was a bitter pill to swallow, and her 
pride stood up in arms. He must never sus- 
pect ‘it, never know that ona man had beer 
ejected after another, because of that other 
woa.wee oF BRE iy ¥ 

Oh, what dshe do if he, oamé. by the 
next. boat, as. Colonel Goeen. IF enied, and 
he found her. looking sad,,and, worst 
of all, unmarried ? would ; e.depth 
of humiliation, she thought. » her, first un- 
reasoning despsir, forgetting thai I Tre- 
\venten. Ww never be conesited enongh to 
‘thin sy 2 went.on caring, for him when 
he so easily : sla x0 

Rfias a" sninteabla night, she fel into a 
sound sleep befora the morning, and, woke up 
to find Mrs. Watgon, her former nurse and 
present houscke standing by: her bedaide 
with an agitated lock on her usually cheerfal 
countenance, 

In an instant she sat bolt upright, ‘ My 
father 1” she gaeped. 





|“ Yes, deasie, he’s ill, and John haa galloped 
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off for the doctor. But don’t take :on,” as 
Cyrilla buried her face in her hands; “I’ve 
known them come round and be ‘quite them- 
selves after an attack like this, especially a 
temperate gentleman dike the master.” 

“Bat what is it? Don’t dedéivei:me!” 


breathlessly. 

«“ Lor? bléss your heart,.I would) bite my 

tongasoutratherthan say a word that’s false! ”’ 

the small hand, and bending down 
to kiss the soft, bright hair. ‘It is aestroke. 
Now don't ‘be frightened, for there are strokes 
and strokes, and some are that) slight that 
they do a gemtleman good rather than not.” 
“Oh, I know he'lidie; he'll never get over 
it,” with a wail of utter misery, “But why 
didn’t you tell me before? Itiwvascruel'td-let 
me lie here |” j 

“ You couldn't have’done no yood..: Good: 
rich called me to come and look-at big) master, 
and as soon as I saw. him I said, ‘ Let John go 
at once to Dr. Adams.’ You couldn’t have 
done more, could you, dearie? and you were 
having such a beaatifal sleep.” 

* Bat what must he have thought of 
me?’ harryisg through her ‘toilette av’ fast-as 
shecould, “ His only child—not with him!” 

“ Poor dear, he didn‘t Know me from you, 
nor a man froma female, Queen Victoria her- 
self would have made no mortal difference,” 
as she gave the long heir a ‘hapty brash. 
“ Bat now this illness has come itdo make one 
wieh that yowhad got a nice kind husband to 
take care-of you.” 

“Don't!” with ‘a frown of paid, as she 
caught her hair from Watson’s slow fingers 
and twined it dexterously round hershead. 

Dr. Adams came as qvickly as he ‘coald; 
buthe eould:give no'reassuring tidings to the 
anzious daughter. 

It was'a stroke of paralysis, and although 
its effect might pass off after a time, there 
would sbé the fear of another; and a 
second w pro be fatal. 

Mr. Daere had his “strength-by: too 
much study, hesaid, and’ his mind wae ter- 
ribly worn'as well as his body); butat-present 
there was no immediate danger, Perfect 
quiet for the present was ‘the chief necessity, 
and-freedom from all anxiety the principal 
requisite for the future, 

If Miss Dacre oottld-answer for both -of 
these her father's life might be spared for 


many years. 

Oyrilla promised that she would do her very 
best for the fusare au -well:as'the: %, and 
took her post as chief nurse with Watson 
ag very efficient assistant. 


It was*a long time before Mr. Dacre was 
abont again, and éveryone talked of his 
daughter's devotion to him) forit-was patent 
to all who’ saw her after the expiratioa of 
those long, dreary weeks of waiting’ and 
hoping, that she had wort hérself outwith 
the narein 


8. $ . 

Sir’ Thothas was kinduces itself with regard 
to his unole, 

He would sit for! hous by his bedwide; or 
tramp’ rowhd: the * gardens 
chait; and when Oytilla ‘wondered! how he 
could’support the: dulness: of Mountsorrel, he 
told her that ‘he fod no Galwess to-support.. 

Insensibly he won her back to het former 


6, and shéwas quite glad when he. 


camé arid sorry wiidn he went, for'it was some 
distraction front het owit dad thowghte to 
listen to his endless atoties about his queer 
adventares; and, aide; hée helped to’ amuse her 


Bite did’ not know how he talked to: hia |: 


uncle direstly her back wee turied; aod 


about 
futute; aid, theréfote, she wag: very much. 


startled one day whe Mr, Daete' said, with a 
ath: at 80 To ate 
if we ad. 
a ance 
‘Why; don't want t 
rid of me, surely 2” say tahchag tp no 


‘peside hie bath. |- 


‘her’ work, 
his’ 


“ Tels not that,’ iretially; “bat I'm tor- 
mented:nightiand day-by the thought of what 
will become of you when I’m gone!”’ : 

“ Don’t think of it,” laying: her pretty white 
hand on his céldvone, ‘You will get quite 
strong and weil soon, and then we shail be just 
as we Werte before.’ 

‘*T shall: neverbe-of any use to anybody 
again!” with adiemalsigh; ‘and you won't 
help me'toeven die in peace!" : 

She looked up at him with a sudden choking 
feeling in her-threas. 

“Will: you. try to live if~ifsl do what you 
want?” 

‘I shall have some chance then, that's all I 
can say,” he answered, gradgingly, with no 
comprehension of the supreme sacrifice he 
was claiming as a tight. “At present I'm 
worried to death !’’ 

Cyrilla: got up quickly from her low seat and 
stepped through she open window into the 
soft air of Devon. 

A mist was hanging over the sea, and a 
denser fog seemed to. be gathering over her 
brain as she leant her arms on the stone 
‘batastrade of the terrace waik, and thought 
till her head grew dizzy. 

She had come to no conclusion when & step 
came slong the walk, nearerand nearer, till is 
stopped by‘her side. 

She did not look or speak, only remained 
just as she was. 

Sir Thomas smiled. 

** Cyrilla,’’ he said, as softly as he could, 
“we've beem good friends for sach a time, 
don't you think we might go a little further ?"’ 

“Ob! why do-you ask me?” and she looked 
round with wild eyes. 

“Because I want an answer, I think of 
your father, his increasing anxiety, which is 
wearing him out body and mind,” 

*T know! I know!” shaking her head im- 
patiently, like » thoroughbred rebelling against 
the curb. 

‘You will make him happy, as well as me, 
if you'll only consént to be my wife?'’ 

She her hands, as if in'a mute appeal 
to heaven, and the next mioment her cousin's 
arm was round her waist; his grizzled mous- 
taches ‘pressed against her fair young check, 
and her fate was sealed for ever. 





CHAPTER III. 
BOUGHT WITH A LIE. 


Ir seemed like the keenest! irony of fate, 
when Edgar Dacre took it into his selfish 
heud to'die as s00n as his daughter had been 
tied for lifeto Siz Thomas Dacre. 

He was quite content, for bis daughter was 
comfortably settled, and the two properties 
merged into one; and Having done his best 
to bring théte revalta about, ke felt that his 
mission in life wae accomplished, and us he 
was desperately tired of the whole business he 
just as’ well depart. 

rillw felt ‘agvif: she had been doped when 
she came back to her old home as Lady Dacre, 
aid only found blank émptiness to greet her. 

It was only for ‘her. father's: sake she had 
sacrificed hercelf, and when her sacrifice was 
mom mre she found it had been made in 


a! 

It-wae @ hard ttial; buiwhe tried to hear it 
Dravely, and Sir Thomas flattered himself 
that she would be devoted to him before the 
yoer was ont, 

Hetook herto Rome forthe winter, where 
her beauty was immensely admired; bat he 
was delighted with the quict dignity of her 

Which kept ‘her legions of admirers 
ata distance. 

If she had stooped to amuse herself with 
Ove Gf those susdeptible foreigners a tragedy 
might easily have ensued, for Sir Tiomas’s 
témper would have brokem forth with un- 
governable fary, anda challenge would have 
been the inevitable result, 

The roc0es {were all out in bloom when Sir 





sae minced herself on a low stool by 





Thomas and Lady Dacre returned to Mount- 





sorrel, It had beem agreed that they should 
take up theiz abode in Cyrilla’s old home for 
the present, and shut/up the house at Wood- 
lands antil they had decided what to do with 
it; but when Colonel Gordon, to their sur- 
prise, proposed to take it at a handsome rent, 
Sir Thomas gladly accepted him asa tenant. 

The money would be a pleasant addition to 
his already large fortune, and it would be very 
convenient to be able to drop in and have a 
smoke and a ohat with Gordon when time 
hung heavy on his hands, 

Dinner was over, and although it was a 
lovely evening Lady Dacre sat in the draw- 
ing-room, listlessly stitchingat some grand 
piece of fancy-work for a charitable bazaar. 

Her husband was somewhere sbout smoking 
his cigar, or perhaps in the stables talking to 
his'stud-groom ; but of late Cyrilla had es- 
chewed all evening rambles, and she never 
went toher former favourite seat on the head- 
land, or indulged in long reveries in the moon- 

ight, 

She flattered herself that all her worst 
troubles were over,.and that she had reached 
the tranquil, though not sunlit, shore of indif- 
ference ; butshe was to have a terrible awask- 
ening to her real position before that summer's 
evening drew to # chose. 

* Cyrilia 1"’ 

Whoze voice was that which sent the blood 
quivering through her veins, and made her 
worl: fail as if from paralysed fingers? 

She looked up with alow ory, for there at 
the window, as he said +he’ would come, stood 
Ralph Trevanion ; buéioh!, the mockery of is 
—when he came tvo late! 

She started to her feet ag he came quickiy 
towards her, backing against the sofa, whica 
would not move to expedite ber flight. 

The next moments his eager arms were about 
her, his happy lips pressed to hers with a long- 
drawn sigh of satistied longing. 

“My own! my own! at last!” he sighed, 
with almost a sob, and then witha passion of 
despair she wrenched herself away from him, 
and locked like a stag at bay. 

‘* What is it? For heaven’s sake tell we!’ 
he cried, as a cruel doubt shot like an ice. cold 
koife through the seething passion in hiz 
heart. “ Have I beex @ fool to think you coald 
love me still? ” 

She-dropped down on the sofa, for her kaees 
were knocking together, and a cold sweat broke 
out on her brow. 

‘He told me that you were married!” sho 
began in a low, unsteady voice, which sounded 
strange in her own ears. 

*‘ Then it was a lie, the wickedest lie that 
was ever invented!” he broke owt, vehemently, 
a his blade eyes flashed fire, ‘And you 
believed it, darling?” im keenest reproach, 
**T wouldn't bave believed it of you it ke had 
sworn it till he waa biack in the face! Tell me 
who it was, and I'll choke the lie in his 
throat!" 

He s&6 down by her side, and bent over her, 
his face as / handsome as ever, the same love- 
light im hid eyes, and she pnt her hands over 
her own ‘a9 if dazzled, as she shrank ae far 
from him as she could, 

“ Who waait, telhme!" trying gently to 
draw her bands from her face. ‘‘ You promised 
to be glad when I came baok, but you vo given 
me no weléome af all.” 

‘“Oh, Heaven, if I could diel” she 
moaned, agshe cast a look of detpair into the 
eyes that bad hauuted her dreams so long, 
only to madden her now. ‘ Listen, Ralph! 
the man who told me that you wete married 
ia my husband now!” 

He went as White as his shiré collar, and 
shook as if he had received a blow. 

‘* Your husband!" he said, and ail the 
brightness fled from hie eyes, and the colour 
from his lips. 

“Yes. Don’t look like that, I can’t bear 
it!” she eried, passionately. ‘I did it for my 
father's sake, and I thought you couldnt 
care!” 

“I should have cared, I believe, if I had 
been in my grave!” slowly rising tehia feet, 
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‘with «a dazed look in hit eyes. ‘Great 
Heaven ! what a fool I was. I thought you 
could never alter. f I had come home 
twenty years hence I thought I should still 
ree’ you waiting, and glad to welcome me 

a ed 

She only bent her head and sobbedas if her 
heart were really breaking. 

“‘Oh! curse the stones that brought me 
iack, course the steamer that brought me 
home!” he broke out, passionately. ‘ For 
years I've slaved like a navvy, and never 
grudged an hour's work, because it was all for 
you. And now what dol care for ease, and 
osomfort, and plenty, to be enjoyed alone! Oh! 
Cyril, why couldn't you be true?” leaning one 
arm on the piano as if half spent with the 
agony of his mind. 

««{—_I—was true! ’’ she exclaimed, brokenly, 
*“but go, for heaven’s sake, go! My husband's 
coming!" as she — sight of his figure on 
the path, coming slowly from the direction of 
the shrubbery. 

“Good-bye. I shan't trouble you again. 
{Y’ve something to say to your husband. Don’t 
listen, you may not like it.” 

Drawing himself up to his fall height, he 
went straight dowa the path till he stood in 
front of the man who had ruined hia life. Sir 
Thomas stared at the stranger, and mechanic- 
ally put bis hand to his hat. 

The bow was not returned. 

‘My name is Ralph Trevanion,” he said, 
abruptly, whilst his broad chest heaved with 
rising passion. “I have only jast become 
aware that you’ve stolen my promised wife 
from me, aud bought her with a lie!” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Sir Thomas, his breath 
almost taken away by astonishment and 
indignation, 

Ralph moved a step nearer, and looked 
Gown into the man’s cruel face with flashing 
eyes, controlling his fury with an effort, 
whilst his fingers were closed tightly on the 
@tick he held in his hand. 

“‘And I’ve come to tell you,” he said, 
‘between his clenched teeth, ‘that you are a 
liar, and a scoundrel, and unworthy the name 
of a gentleman.!”’ 

‘‘You impudent young hound!” cried the 
Baronet, beside himself with rage, and, 
scarcely knowing what he was about, he 
caught up a rake which had been forgotten by 
one of the gardeners and aimed a furious blow 
at Trevanion’s head. 

it was like the spark to a train of gun- 

owder. Wild with the sense of his wrongs, 

orgetfal of everything in his blind fury, but 

& furious thirst for revenge, Trevanion 
threw himself upon his triumphant rival, 
and seizing him by the collar of his coat, 
e@hook him like a dog. Then, in a transport 
of passion, he flang him from him with all 
the force lent him by excitement, and sent 
kim with a terrible crash on to the gravel. 

His breath was still coming in gasps, as he 
etood over Sir Thomas, held back by the instinct 
that told him he must let him alone now that 
dhe was down, but feeling as if he had not 
half done with him yet. How still he lay— 
90 strangely still! Was he shamming, or—— 

“ He's dead!” gasped COyrilla, who had 
stolen to the spot, her fears excited by the 
eeised voices of Trevanion and her husband. 

Shadderingly she dropped on her knees, 
end tried to raise the heavy head. Just where 
¢he hair was thinnest on the temple it had 
some in contact with the hard edge of a 
marble stand supporting a vase of geraniuma, 
end a little bl was staining the whiteness 
of one cheek. 

**No, no, Heaven forbid!"’ exclaimed Tre- 
vanion in horror, his wrath chilled by a 
earfal dread. ‘ We had nothing of a fight. 
Z only knocked him down, and I’ve done it to 
scores of men out there who were never the 
worse for it.” 

Oyrilla felt as if her brain were turning, 
vand every drop of blood oongealing in her 
veins. Her husband killed by Ralph Trevanion ! 
‘Qh, it was horrible, horrible—too horrible to 
be borne)! 
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‘‘ Shall I go to the stables to find somebody ?” 
asked Trevanion, hoarsely. ‘‘He must be 
carried into the house, and then I’ll ran like 
mad for the dootor !"’ 

“Yes, and don't you know what they'll do 
to you?” swaying herself backwards and 
forwards in intolerable anguish. “ They'l 
hang you!” in a frightened whisper. 

ph started. He had not thought of the 
consequences to himself for a moment; bat 
an uncomfortable shiver ran through him at 
the ghostly thought of the gallows. 

“ Run for your life!’ ahe said, breathlessly, 
“and never let me see youagain!”” Then she 
bent her head low over the stern, cold face on 
her lap, and shuddered. 

‘* Let them do what they like to me,” said 
Trevanion, sternly. ‘I'm not going to 
desert you like a coward!" 

‘“‘Oh, have you no pity?” she wailed. “It 
is the only thing you can do—go!” 

Still he hesitated. It seemed so mean to 
leave her there to bear all the weight of the 
tragedy alone. And after all, what did it 
matter to him now what happened to 
him? The worst had come! He had drank 
the cup of woe to the dregs, and there was 
nothing left at the bottom. 

** Ralph,” said a low voice, ‘go by the side 
gate through Woodlands. Somebody is 
ene Qaick! or I shall go mad with 

lear ” 

He groaned, and then, in the deepest bitter- 
ness of heart, he turned his back on that small 
pathetic group, took his last look at the old ; 
grey house and the tranquil sea, laid his hand | expressed at the crime, and the hope that 4 
on the latch of the ga‘ elk yong through, and| speedy retribution might descend on its per- 
noiselessly closed it bel him, petrator. 

Yes, he saw that flight was the only way he 
could serve her now. 

If he were caught the case would get into all 
the papers, and the name which he would 
have died to save from a stain would be 
bandied from lip to lip. 

He knew how the most innocent circum. 
stances might be twisted into the vilest 
slander, and he hurried on fast through the 
deepening darkness as if a whole pack of 
pursuers were at hia heels. 

It was many years since he had come by 
this very same path to see his ‘“ Oyril,” when 
Sir Thomas Dacre was far away, and separa- 
tion a thing unthought of ; but he remembered 
every turn and twist as if it had been yester- 
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The next moment he found himeelf face to 
face with a bearded man, who caught him by 
the arm, asked,— 

“ Who are you?” and then exclaimed, ag 
the moonlight fell on Ralph's white face, 
‘“* Trevanion |” 

“Yes, Trevanion!” folding his arms 
defiantly over his panting chest. ‘‘ You can 
make me @ prisoner if you like! I've: killed 
prt there!" with a backward gesture 

‘*Good Heavens! Then I'm too late!” 
cried Colonel Gordon, staggering back against 
a tree, and passing his over his forehead. 
“Oh! why didn't you come to me first, lad? 
I wired to you on purpose.” 

Ralph drew a deep th. 

“TI couldn’t wait! I was mad with the 
longing to see her! but it’s all ap now!” and 
his arms dropped listlessly by his side. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXY. 


News—especially the news of a murder— 
soon flies abroad in a smali country place, and 
by noon all the adjacent villages were 
acquainted with the tragedy that had taken 
place at Rodwell, and loud was the horror 


to arrive at the Grange 
was Mr. win, Miss Carbonnell’s lawyer, 
and he was taken in to see the body at his own 
request. Only Bertie was with him, for the 
young man would not trust the key of the 
death chamber out of his own hands. 

The lack and. others Se been performed for 
the dead woman, appearance now was 
not quite so repulsive as it had been when 
Lucinda first saw her inthe morning. Never- 
theless, although the eyes were closed, and 


sufficiently 
hint at a violent death. 

The will remained under the pillow, but Mr. 
Goodwin drew it from its hiding-place. 

“I think perhaps I had better take posses- 
sion of it,” he o , and Bertie at once 
assented. “I presume,” added the lawyer, 
“that you are acquainted with its contents? ’’ 

The officer answered in the affirmative. 

‘‘Your aunt herself informed you, I sup- 
pose ?’’ continued Mr. Goodwin. 

“No, my wife did.” 

‘‘Ah!” the lawyer’s brows contracted a 
little, ‘ Your wife is universal legatee, but 
it was against my advice that Miss Carbon. 
nell her will thus. I reminded her that 
your claims were far greater than those of your 
wife. However, it was no good saying any- 
thing, for your aunt had a very strong will of 
her own, and was not easily turned from her 


‘‘ 1 don’t see that it makes much difference 
whether the money is lefs to me or to my 
wife,” observed Bertie, but in this opinion he 


day. 

The world had gone topsy-turvy since then, 
for Cyril was faithless, and he, Ralph Tre- 
vanion, had killed a man. 

There was no repentance in his heart for the 
deed, only a cold horror at the remembrance 
of the dead man lying there with his grim face 
upturned to the stars. . 

Woald he always see it glaring at him with 
those fixed eyes, telling him as plainly as if 
he spoke the words with his stiffened tongue 
that Cyrilla, whether married or widowed, 
was lost to him for ever ? 

He drew his hat farther over his eyes, and 
dashed on, over & stretch of dewy grass, where 
he was,the only moving thing. 

What was 4? A sound. Only a bird 
roused from its sleep, and trying to find 
another perch. 

Still he ran, with the lightness and 
gained by constant practice in athletics, and 
gained the shelter of another wood, beyond 
which he knew the road to a distant station 
must lie. 

So far was well, for he had not met a single 
soul, and no one had come after him from 
Mountsorrel, : 

He must push on before the last train went. | disappoin [ 

There used to be one at 10.20. He wondered | Since then he had remained a , and 
lived by himself, so that his opinions had 
his | no chance of being modified. 

Knowing nothing of Lucinda except that her 
social position had been very much below her 
husband's, he had felt somewhat indignant at 


way to the docks, and ge’ 
steamer that was bound for a land far enoug 
away, and so disappear aa surely as if he went 
down into his grave. Miss Carbonnell’s disinheritance of her nephew, 

Time was getting on. A dog barked up at} in favour of one in whose veins not one drop 
the house; it seemed to him that something | of her blood flowed. 





was stirring, After leaving the death chamber, Mr 
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Goodwin, still accompanied by Bertie, pro- 
ceeded to lock up various receptacles for 

rs, 80 that there should be no chance of 
their being meddled with, and he was still 
occupied with this very congenial task when 
Mr. Hosea Gott arrived. 

The detective had been met at the station 
by the policeman Davies, who had driven him 
to the Grange, and during the drive had put 
him in possession of such few details as were 
known regarding the murder. 

Gott seemed to take even more than a pro- 
fesdional interest in the case—perhaps be- 
cause he was perscnally acquainted with the 
principal le concerned. He listened very 
attentively to all the policeman had to say, 
‘smiling at thefsame time, some such super- 
cilious smile as town mouse might assume 
when his country cousin ‘attempts to give him 
information regarding social castoms. 

“Well,” said Davies, as he finished his 








narrative, and the tall twisted chimneys of | to be ‘actuated by considerations for other 


the Grange came in view, “what is your | 
opinion of the matter?” | 
The detective cast upon him a glance of 
pitying contempt. 
“TI never give an opinion before I’ve got 
one!” was his concise, and o 
and Davies looked rather crestfallen at the 


rebuff. 

Nevertheless, although perhaps Gott would 
not have admitted it openly, he was quite 
aware that he had learned a good deal from 
his companion, who, as we have said before, 
bad known Rodwell and its inhabitants for 


many years, The Scotland Yard man put 
several pertinent questions to Davies, who 
answe: them clearly, without, however, 


perceiving their drift. He was somewhat 
ar ge when, just hefore they alighted, Gott 
said, with a slow smile,— 

“You suspected more than you cared to 


— Mr. Davies !” 
he other started and looked uncom- 
fortable. 

“What makes you say that?” 

“Never mind what made me say it, confess 
Tamright. You didn’t care to go on with 
the case yourself, not because you did not see 
the end of it, but for the opposite reason. 
You did see an end, and you did not like it, 
therefore you preferred that it should be made 
public by some one else.” 

“Well, you area sharp’an, you are!” 
exclaimed the policeman, grinning with 
admiration ; but after this, he was discreet 
enough to hojd his tongue, and remained in 
the hall, while Gott was ushered into the pre- 
sence of Bertie and the lawyer. 

He travelled over much the same ground as 
Davies had before him—put questions, made 
notes, andthen talked to the servants, and 
made himself well acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of the house. After that he saw 
Lady Christabel—Lucinda he could not see, 
because she had locked herself in her room, 
and declined to permit herself to be questioned. 

During this time, the lawyer stayed on, 
with some idea of being able to render assiat- 
ance to Gott, and during Bertie’s absence 
the two hai a long conversation together, in 
the courseof which the detective learned the 
contents of the will, and Mr. Goodwin's dis- 
satisfaction at having been called upon to 
draw up a document which violated his every 

eenge of propriety. 

“ She's very artfal—that Mrs. Carbonnell,”’ 
Obsefved Gott, who, as we know, had former! 
made up his mind that Cinderella had pla 
an important part in the robbery of the 
jewels at Thornl Castle, and had been 
very disappointed at finding himself mistaken. 
Since then he had cherished a sort of gradge 
against the young girl, which was ready to 
break ont on the provocation, and he was 
quite oute enough to see that Mr. Goodwin was 
not ny in her favour either. 

The lawyer did not commit himself to a 
reply, and Gott then left the honse for the 

seeing Doctor Thwaites, and 


response | read 


—after nine o’clock, and Bertie, after some! 
sort of a pretence at dinner, was sitting in the! 
library with Christabel. 


It was late when he returned to the Grange j lett the rest of the room in comparative 
gloom. 


The young man was sitting near the fire, 


and he poked it with the result of making it 


The Earl’s daughter had come downstairs, | blaze up. ; 


looking white and ill, and had begged Carbon- | 
nell to let her stay with him. 


By its flames he was enabled to ses the de 


tective’s features, and a sort of chill came over 


I will not disturb yon by talking,” shehad ‘him at the deep gravity of their expression. 


said, with a humility that sat upon her very | 


‘For Heaven’s sake, Gott, explain your 


strangely. ‘I will jast sit still, and be con- Self!” he oried. ‘I don't understand these 
tent to feel you are with me, Oh, it is dread-'oracular sentences of yours. Have you or 


fal sitting alone upst 


airs, with that awful | have you not found ont anything to put yor 


presence so near |” sheshuddered as she said onthe track of my aunt's murder?” 


this, and drew back with a movement of 
repulsion, ‘I would have left the Grange 
to-day, but that it seemed so heartless.” 

In effect Bertie was surprised that she 
had not done so, for knowing her character as 
he did, it struck him that such an action on 
her part would have been quite consistent. It 
was a new thing for Lady Christabel Kenmare 


people. 
“ Pray, stay here if you wish it,” he had 


said, and she had thereupon established her- 

self opposite to him, and had not made any 

pes og aa a ah but had pretended to 
a 


Bertie, however, saw that it was only pre- 
tence, for she never turned a page, and several 
times he caught her eyes fixed in a strangely 
abstracted gaze on the fire. 

When the detective came in, he announced 
his desire to speak privately to Captain Car- 
bonnell, and Lady Christabel at once left the 
room. After closing the door, she stood for a 
few seconds on ;the mat outside, her eyes 
gleaming with a curious expectancy, and her 
breath coming in quick gasps. 

“If I could only hear what they say !’’ she 
muttered to herself, and then she paused. 
‘Ah! [have it. The paper room!” 

She had suddenly remembered that the 
lib communicated with another small 
room beyond, from whick it was only divided 
by a thin partition, the book shelves being so 
arranged as to hide the door that led from one 
apartment to the other. In there it might be 

ssible to hear all that took place in the 


herself. 
“Well!” Captain Carbonnell said, as he 
found himself alone with Gott, ‘are you 
going to unravel this mystery as you 
unravelled the mystery of the jewel rob- 
bery ?”’ 
The detective did not answer at once; but 
his grey eyes were fixed in a half-abstracted, 
half-sympathetic, gaze on the facs of his 
questioner. 
He had taken a strong fancy to Bertie— 
perhaps because Bertie had proved himeelf 
an exceptionally generous patron!—and he 
did not care for the task of enlightening him 
- & point that was calculated to humiliate 
m, 
“TI suppose,” he said, slowly, “‘you are 
really anxious to’know all there is to be known 
regarding the old lady's death ?” 
Bertie stared at him in astonishment. 


ibrary, and thither Lady Christabel betook | 


“T have, Captain Carbonnell ? ”’ 

Bertie drew a long, deep breath. He war: 
growing excited. 

‘* Well,” he said, interrogatively. 

‘* Look here, Captain Carbonnell,” returned 
Gott, with a change of tone, ‘if you'll take 
my advice you'll let this matter drop. There 

will be a coroner’s inquest on your aunt, no 

doubt, ; but coroner’s inquests are thinge 

that may be managed more or less, and it’s 

just possible that you may contrive to get ar 

open verdict returned.” 

‘But I don’t want an open verdict re- 

turned!” oried Bertie, vehemently. ‘If my 
aunt was murdered it is only right that tte 
murderer should pay the penalty of hie 
crime.’’ 

Gott shook his head, and looked into the 
fire. He was thinking it was a pity Captain 
Carbonnell was so young. Older men were. 
80 much more reasonable than these fiery 
spirits that made straight for their goal with- 
out thinking of the obstacles in the way. 

* All right,” he said, at last, in a resigned 
tone, ‘of course you employ me, you pay me 
for my services, and therefore it’s for you to 
command, and me to obey. I'll tell you just 
what I think of this affair,and then it reste 
with you to decide on what’s to be done nex. 
Well, then, to begin at the beginning, no one- 
would commit a murder for the mere sake of 
murdering, and so, when I came down here 
this morning the first thing I did was to trp 
and find out whose benefit it would be for Migs 
Sarbonnell to die. 

‘‘ The servants all seem to me above sus- 
picion ; they have been here a long while, they 
have comfortable places, and, to judge from 
appearances—which, however, are very often 
deceptive—they were all fond of their mis- 
tress. 2 

“They had no expectations of receiving ® 
legacy from ker, as she had never led them tc 
understand that it was her intention to leave 
them any. 

** No, [.don’t think any of the servants haa 
a hand in the crime, and yet Iam quite sure 
that the murder wascommitted by some one 
in the house.” 

‘Bat, good Heavens!” cried Bertie, start- 
ing up from his chair, ‘‘do you see to what 
conclusions your words point? Besides the 
servants, there were in the house only my 
cousin, my wife and myself.” 

“* Wait a minute, if you please, sir. I want 
you to travel with me along my own road 
before you jump to any conclusion. I find 
Miss Carbonnell made a will shortly before 





** Certainly I am,” he responded, with some 
hauteur. ‘“ For what other reason should I 
have sent for you?” 

‘** Well, you see,’ responded Gott, still in 
the same half ruminative tones, ‘a murder 
case is different to every other’case. The ma- 
chinery of the law, once set at work, grinds 
on to a very bitter end.” 

“ Bat the bitter end is a just one,” ex- 
claimed the young man, quickly, ‘‘ and jus- 
tice is what I desire.” 

“ Justice—yes! Justice has a very good 
sound, and, no doubt, it is a good thing in its 
way; but occasionally it punishes the inno- 
cent almost as much as the guilty, and no 
satiefaction is gained either.” 

Bertie m impatiently in his seat, and 
tried to see Gott’s face; but it was in shadow, 
for the lam the centre of the table had a 
large red shade over it, and while throwing a 





purpose of 
ares from him fall such details as the 
medical man was in a position to give. 








strong light on all objects within its radius, 


her death which benefited your wife, but 
|made no mention of Lady Christabel Ken- 
|mware. Therefore I think: we may leave her 
ladyship out of the question, as she, like the 
servants, had nothing to gain and all to lose 
by Miss Carbonnell's death. Now as to your 
wife....” 

Carbonnell made a quick movement asif re 
would have stopped the detective, but n= 
rapidly checked himself, and closed his lips 
with a firm determination to let Gott go on 
uninterrupted. 

‘Miss Carbonnell seems to have taken a. 
great fanoy to your wife, and not only left 
her all her money, but told her what she ha& 
done. Is not this true?” 

Quite true.” 

‘Mies Carbonnell also refused to bave =. 
professional attendant to nurse her, and your 
wife, therefore, sat with her night and day. 





Ske was with her last night, but cannot give 
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any information regarding the murder because , 


she says she was asleep during the whole of 
the night. Captain Carbonnell, was it not a 
strange thing that she should,be so neglectfal 
of her duties as to sleep—not for an hour or 
two, mind you— but during the whole of the 
night?" 

Gott bent forsvard.a little as he asked the 
question, bnt Bertie made no movement, 
either of assent ar negation. .He had grown 
deadly pale, aud even the ruddy flames of the 
leaping firelight failed to put a pretence. of 
colour in his cheeks. His beart was beating 
rapidly, clammy drops of moissare. were on 
his brow—some sort of pre-vigion.warmedhim 
of an imp-nding horror too terrible to..take 
a. shape unsil the detective had actually put it 
into words. 

“You mnst excuse me for asking this 
question,” went, on the low, bnt voice. 
~ bs) are nota rich man, I balieve - 

o oO. ” 

‘In point of fact, you are in pecuniary 
difficulties ?”’ 

** Yea.” 

‘** Of which your wife was.aware? ” 

“QE which my. wife was aware,’’ ho. xre- 
peated, mechanically, moiatening his dry lips 
a3 he spoke. 

“There are three things that will drive a 
woman: to crime,’’ observed Got, looking 
away from his companion. ‘‘ They are—love, 
jealousy, and ambition. You .better than I, 


cam tell which motives was most likely .to | 


sway your. wife.” 

A half inertioulate ery barst fcom.Bartie's 
lips. He sprang from his chair as if he 
would have canght the detective. by the throat, 
and choked back the lie he had jast uttered, 
bat bis spreined foot gave him a terrible 
wrench, and he sank back, with a groan of 
pain. 

“Do you know what you are saying?” he 
gasped hoarsely. ‘“Do you seo to what con- 
clusion yonr words inevitably point ?”’ 

“ Yes, Captain Carbonnell, i do,’’. resurned 
the pe regretfully, ‘‘and nathing bat 
your own commands would have. jastified me 
in saying this to yon. But the facts I have 
to deal with are stubborn’ things, and there is 
ho getting over them, My chaia of ciroam- 


stantial evidence is complete, even to motive | 
' Carbonnell was unaware of his presence, he 
I have | 
killed her!’ evidently in a fit of remorse. I 


and opportunity, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that your wife, Lucinda Carbonuell, is 
the murderess of the poor woman who was 
atrangled last night!" 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
INNOCENT OR GUILTY? 


For a few minntes Bertie eat quite still, 
looking at the detective ia.a sort.of blank 
horror that was, at the agme. time, net sar- 
prise. It seemed to him that all.along hahad 
had some sort of prevision ef what.wae oem- 
ing, and yet when the blew really fell it 
sinnned him. Hecould uot speak—nos even 
to. contradist it, for he copld not not fnlly realize 
all it implied, 

'* Of course it’s a ehock to.yon—as it natur- 
ally would be,” resumed .Gott, wot without 
some.amopnt of sympathy in hig-voice, *‘ but 
these matsers have:to.be facad, sir, and in this 
world there's fow things. so bad. but.whas they 
might be worse. So,far.no one else .knows— 
they may suspect—and I don’t say bat what 
Davies, country bampkin ss be is, dida’t aus- 
pect, bat he isn'teure. So there may yet be 
time for something to be.done,” 

What the ‘something ” was, Bortie, in his 
present bewildered condition, conld, not.pre- 

rend to guess. The words.were besting them- 
eelves in lettera of fire on his. brain, 

“ Lucinda ita murderess—a murderess |” 

Suddenly a strong wave of feith in. his 
wife’s purity and goodness swepS over him. 
He wondered at his own doabis, Knowing 
her ae he did, how was it possible to -beliave 
her apilty? 

* You are on the wrong track, Gott,” he said, 








| last, with a deep groan 





quietly, but in a weice.of supreme trast. 
yon koew my wife's 
how utterly im 
with crime of any sort. 
The detective shook his head inoredplously. 
“Tt ig not the. worst momen who conmit 
the most appalling crimes,’ he observed. 
“Sometimes the yery force of a good werean’ ‘a 
love hnrries her into evil.” 


Strangely enongh these words, « mon. 
Place .as they were, had a great fot on 
Bertie, they. Legere the way. ion Jong. Jing. of | up,an 
reasoning, W 


b flashed with Heasodngstike | 4 
swiftness across his brain, and it seemed to 
~him-thas he.caw how in Luginda’s case, they 
might be werified, 
She loved PP that. he wae quite sure— 
and she. was. in dire distress because of his 


pecuniary Aifficalties. She kpew thet if money | said, coldly, 


was not somehow forthcoming within the 
week his name wopld, be posted up aa.ade- 
tanlter—be wonld be dishonoured and dis- 


"Ge ioe other hand, ehe knew that Mies! 


Carbonpell’s illpess was of a kind Aes 
admitted no hope of recovery; she m 
linger on for, months, bot it was im 
that she could live for a year. 

Might not eome devilish penplairy have per- 
yerted Cinderella's jadgment ? t she not 
have eaid to herself, * 1. = ee evi that good 
may come?” 

“Look here, sir,” said Gott, breaking in 
upon his reverie with a sort ofrough kindness, 
“so faras I can see, there is no reagon Wr f 
the world shonid know anything of what 
have sgid to yon—it can be hushed up, you 
know, as these sort of things often are hushed 
up when their publication can do no good to 
anybody.” 

‘* Bat I refuse to admit’ there is any neces- 
sity for hushing it up,” exclaimed Bertie, 
vehemently. “ Let me hear what your grounds 
are for bringing this accusation.” 

“ Well, in the first place, Mre. Carbonnell 
was the only person who benefited by your 
annt’s death, so there we have the motive. 
She was with her daring the whole of last 
night, and her etatement of having slept is, on 
the face of it, improbable; then, early this 
morning, when Doctor Thwaites was standing 
on the threshold of the. sick room, and Mrs. 


heard her say, ‘I have killed her! 


think the caee is a pretty strong one as it 
stands; but I can give yon further detaile in 
confirmation of my theory if you wish it.” 

“No, no! Say no more,” Bertie returned, 
hoareely, ac he pressed his fingers against his 
throbbing brow. ‘Go away—leave me! I 
must be alone to think over all you have! 
alzeady said.” 

The detective, who was a man not altogether 
devoid of tact, got up without another word, 
and qnitted the room, while Bertie remained 
in his chair near the fire, struggling with the 
horrible donbts that assailed him. 

Even now he would hardly admit a possibil- 
ity of Lucinda’s guilt—and yet—and yet—. 

* This is maddening!” he exclaimed at 
"IT mast ee her—I 





“Te 
pee 


you would 
Oh dn ante. bet 


io lao i ainad 
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ated one ; pool *, ok, 
Bertie’s eyes. was go chill, 
vonqonsing ere it meeded no words to supple. 


already you ei i knew?" 
ae No, I ae not think - ggapreneee Trequire 
openness—fyll,; 
Unknown to himself, his voice was stern 
3, his very effart fo: keep 


lbaalandy gored anad 
“ Why.dovyon spask to me in thes tone?” 
said the ae a wife, shivering as if: with 


cold. ‘ Snrely Lhave saffered—I am snffer- 
ing.enough.!”’ 

She broke off, and gt 4 her .4wo hands 
oqens bas, haneh ot abe 2 wonld, sxill ite 


Pam al she Eb Bo eat a 


the preceding ni with her. hair.han 
ing in ding nigh strands below -ber aaa. 
Bertie could see she had nade no attempt 


at a toilette during the,day—indead, as a 
matter of fact, -she had men too .. «utterly 
miserable to think of her personal seyeannnce 
or the effect it might have on other 
He was touched, in spite of himself,.;by tc 
utter forlornness, and game and sat;down 
near her. 

“ My dear child,” he aaid, with msore .gen- 

tleness than he had heretofore used, ‘be 
candid with me, trust.me fally,and you will 
find that your trust is justified. Ido not 
need to be told that you are suffering, and the 
suffering must be due to s more than 
the catastrophe of my aunt's death. You 
shave a seoreton your mind—what is it?” 
“Oh, if I might tell. you—if only I might 
tell yon !'’ came. from her: white lips.in a 
sudden piteous outborst, ‘' Bat 2.camnot—I 
cannot.” 
She clapsed her slim hands. together .on her 
Jap, and her tears-aplashed heavily on them. 
Sue seemed prostrate Sean se Dawe one sind. 
“ Has this.secret that.you are guarding 


jealonaly to do.with theeventa of last night ? 1 


ape ed in a voice that involantarily dropped 
aw 

Sho bowed ber bend not trusting herself to 
speak, and in the silence that ensued the 
ticking of the.clock, andthe Jight. felling of 
ashes on. the hearth seemed paatennequrslly 
Pot NON NTIO roar ofsoued in 





must have a denial from. her.own lips.” 
He went upstairs, and, after seme 


When next he .apoke,. he had. drawn; alittle 
fromher, and his.tenes were 


diffienlty, farkher. away 
gained access to his wife's room. His heart) Seidl colder than when ho. first came,ia the 


fell ashe saw -how. haggard and worn. she! 
ve and how aneasily her eyes avoided | 
ia. 


room. 
‘You keow that Goth, the.detective wht 


Yeo, there conld. be no doubt that ‘her | tracked you to, the honse.at Rotherhithe, is 


appearance and demeanour favonred Gott's bare?’ 


theory—she looked like. woman with ‘| 
secret. 
“Lucinda!” he cried. out, not waiting to 


think.of some. diplomatic sentense by whose \arri 


** ¥es."--in alow myrmur, _ 
BS fn he bas:been madkin, eievewyzetians, 
using ingniries ever since bis 
; 9nd. be now... tella..me. thas .in. bis 


meang he could. bave -braken. tober mare | mind. there.resta:.no doubt.as to. the. person 


gently what he -hed tp say, bat speaking ou 
the falaees of his dreadiul-sugpicion, Sraell 
ee do you. know conserming my aunt's | 
at ” 
She was standing in front.of him as. he 


apked the question, just where the light, of the ‘the “penta trath, , t 
fell upon -ber. Lhe, padior. of phe added, ‘Gott aaye dt was ® Woman.” 


hasging lamp 
her.face grew nore ashen, her eyes wider.and 


He saya itwas—-—” 


_ Who. mardered my aunt. 
| Bertie beaitated, ond in the pause Lucinda 


trained and bresth- 


man conld not niter 
Tod: lustead of. her nome 


ra. 


looked up.at him 
- its 
his life the 


He S898 ~~ ik m7 aSera—- oman |” 
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peated Cinderella,in slow detached sentences. 
“ Oh, why did youisemd for him? Why did 
you not leave the matter where it was? 





Your aunt és ‘can bring her to 
life again—let the: bury their deadt” 
Bertie looked her with undieguised 


ra. | 
ociees an yourtimind even yet admit the 
existence ‘of euch: a thing a6 justice?’ he 


asked. 
« Justices!” she!echoed, wildly. “Oh, } 
‘believed it,” she said to berself;.in a gort of dull 


murder—herself whom he. believed capable of | 


gy eemeti n  tome 
er agony was too it to be into 
words. She uttered oun ver re 


no ery, 
movement, but simply stood there for at least 
half-an-hour, motioniers, as if sbe had been 


petrified. 

Bertie had taken long to realize the position, 
-but Imcinda did not, Ata glance she saw all 
the iesnes involved, and she knew that the 

“The had loved me he would never have 


. “He would hot havé Believed it of 


bad 


Bhi she looked the matterfilly in the face, 
aod eed Stok what qne-best to. be done, { 


todeer, but she ' 





sake dows not make it any the lessiabormin. 

able,” he said, “although it throws\on me 

the onus-of doing my- best: for thembappy | 
can’t reason out 


perpetrator, a mi On | 
bstract and but:at 
all Fame re oa wien be saved— 
it must not be the mire of 


the law courts, and after that —— ” he 
shuddered, and did not complete his sentence, 
The horror of it all was too great.to be 
actually realized. 

Lucinda, who had eagerly followed every 
word, exclaimed quickly,— 

“Yes! -yes! You are right. At all 
hazards, is must be. kept secret. It would 
have been so easy if you had not called in 
the police.’’ 

“When I called in ths police I was ignor- 
ant of the trnth,” he returned, with a move- 
ment full of loathing and disgust. “ Nothing, 
save your own.confession wonld have made me 
believe .it,”’ 

“My confession!” she repeated. ‘I have 
confessed nothing. T have tried all. the time 
to guard the dreadful secret.” 

“And in that very endeavour you have 
betrayed yourself," he said, stecling himself 


face, though Kitown heart was aching with 
the task he had set himself to perform. 
“ Still, you are my wife, and it is my duty to 
protect you even from’ the consequences of 
your own awfal act.” 

While he was speaking, her eyes were fixed 
on hisin a wide gaze of blank astonishment 
that gradually deepened to comprehension. 

For the first time—she understood. 


- a * * * 


To Bertie's utter amaze, she fell’ back 
the sofa with a loud shriek of isysterical 
laughter. ‘Her over:strained nerves had again | 
given way, and self-controlled as she usually 
was, in thig her will was quite power. 
logs against physical incapacity. 

He caught ap & smelling bottle that hap. 
penéiito be lying on.the table, and held it to 
her nostrils, he. chafed her icy cold bands, he 
threw water on her face, bat for a long time 
his efforts were unavailing. 

When at length she recovered, her first. 
action her Borg ig to.send him fram the 
room, and ‘atter his departure she crawled 
feebly to the door and locked it. 

Then, alone with her awfal knowledge, 
she stood still in the mifi@le of the 
chamber like some marb!e sculptured image 
of despair. She knew now that it was 





Bex, : . 
the rest of her days, and a weight of woe 


ail, 

In the extremity of her despair Luoinda fell 
on her knees and sought counsel from Heaven, 
and when she rose she felt strengthened and 
better able to grapple with the problem—con- 
firmed, too, in her rezolve that Bertie’s happi- 
ness ‘should -be ber first consideration, no 
matter at what cost to herself. 

From her bosom: she'took a locket contain- 
ing his portrait, and looked at it long and 
earnestly. 

The bine eyes laughed back at her with 
their own gay, surmy fearlessness, thered lips 
under the drooping moustache smiled their 
own débonnair smile. 

She kissed it passionately before she restored 
it to’ its place, and then her eyes fell on the 
clock, the hands of which pointed to twelve. 

Already another day had come, bringing 
with it a deeper woe, a deadlier anguish than 
even her'tired heart had ever known. 

Yielding to a sudden impulse, the girl went 
to the window and lifted the blind. In the 
stormy sky the clouds were drifting rapidly 
along, and here and there, where a windy 
rift was visible, the stars shone down like the 
eyes'of sngelse—clear, calm, passionless, im- 
mutable—regardless alike of human pleasure 
and human pain. 

Somehow, the sight of them soothed our 

poor Cinderella, and as she dropped the blind, 
part of their own calm slipped into the weary 
young soul. 
After all, what did it matter if one small 
liféhad to be offered up at the shrine of love? 
What wag one amongst the many myriads of 
tottured hearts, on which the stars shone down 
with their clear, cold lustre ! 

There came a knock atthe door. Tt was 
Bertie, who wished to be admitted. But she 
sent him away. 

“ T gannot.see you to-night,” she said, ine 
voice from which all the soft mmsis had de- 
parted, “you must come again ‘in the morn- 


ing!” 

haa: with this Bertie had to be satisfied, 
and he went. to keeps sad vigil in the 
library, little thinking what the morsing would 





herself whom Bertie accused of his aunt's 


} head 
got 


CHAPTER XXVil. 
GONE |! 

Tue house was very quiet. The servants, 
long day of gossip and wonder, had 

to bed ; the detective and Lady Christa- 

bel had followedeuit. In his library Bertie 

sat, staring wretehedly into the grey ashes of 

the fire, and pot even solacing himself with 


| ieee 

in neighbourhood a belated 

dog was howling ,and a night bird, 

at ginfringed, 

outa ; but presently both 

noises Ceased, and silence reigned \ 
The weather was less thi been ; 

the wind had : to sleep, 

‘bat the still g over the 


“upright, and/fer s 
@ go outside end 


out of the countty, and beyond the reach 
of che law. 

How he shonld travel, lame as he still was, 
he did not stay to think—in point of fact, he 
could not concentrate his thoughts at all, 

Everything seemed curiously vague ‘and 
intelligible except. his own pain, that was real 
enough. 

The night seemed interminable, bat at length 
mre | broke, and the house awoke to ite 
usual life and aotion—sobered down, it is 
true, by the dread presence upstairs. 

At about eight o'clock the butler. came in, 
looking rather disturbed ; and Bertie, who was 
keenly alive to his expression, asked hina whas 
was the matter, 

Well, sit,” he answered, somewhat: re- 
luctantly, “I was down rather early this 
morning, and I found the side door, which I 
had carefully locked and barred last. night, 
unfastened. I couldn't make it out; but-one 
of the housemaids, who generally takes up the 
water for Mrs. Carbonnell's bath, says Mrs. 
Carbonnell is not in her.toom, but the door is 
open, and the bed has not been slept inall 
night. I thought I had better tell te aaa 
at the same time, it may be all right.” 

He paused, and coughed dubionsly. Clearly 
his opinion was not in favour of its being all 


ht. 

Bartle was a little startled, but-he tried not 
to.show it. 

*' Perhaps my wife bas gone out fora walk,” 
he suggested. 

‘‘Perhaps, 80, sir; only the weather don’t 
look very favonorable for walking . purposes,” 
observed the man, glancing at the-window, 
against which the heavy raindrops were et 
tering ; “and Mrs. Carbonnell must have 
gone some time, for I was up before it was 
light. I conldn’t sleep,,so I came down an 
hour before my usual time." 

This sounded alarming,and Bertie limped 


| up to his wife's room to see.if she had left 


note or any other clue.to her movements. 

No, there was nothing. The room looked 
jast as it haddooked the preceding night, and 
on the table the lamp was still burning, show- 
ing that Lucinda must_have left while is was 
yet dark, 

A cold fear struck on Bertie’s heart. He 
knew that a desperate woman will not stay to 





bring forth. 
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,JHE DETECTIVE COMMUNICATES HIS SUSPICION TO CAPTAIN CaBBONNBLL |] 


weigh consequences; and what might not 
Laucmda bave done in the first moments of 
despair at finding her crime discovered ? 

“Send servants out—go yourself! Make 
every effort to find my wife, and bring her 
back!" he cried, incoherently, chafing at the 
necessity that prevented his joining in the 
pursuit. ‘ Den’tlose a moment in starting! ” 

His orders were obeyed, and all the menserv- 
ants about the place were despatched in 
different directions, with commands to leave 
no efforts untried in bringing the girl back, 

Gott, when he heard the news, simply 
8 ed his shoulders, muttering below his 
his breath, — 

“Nc more than I expected!" 

~ He came in to Bertie after the departure of 

the servants, and found the young man half 
wild with irritation at being kept a prisoner to 
the house by his sprained ankle, 

“ Really, sir,”’ observed Gott, ‘‘ I don’t quite 
see why you should make all this fuss. The 
lady has simplified matiers a good deal by 
going away ; and, if you ask me my opinion, I 
should say she was a great deal better out of 
the country than in it.” 

The young man groaned. He could not tell 
Gott that his fear was lest his wife should be 
Griven to suicide. 

Christabel did not ap that morning. 
She and her maid were busy packing boxes, 
for the Earl's daughter had determined to 
shake the dust of Rodwell Grange off her feet 
as soon as might be. 

At abont twelve o'clock the butler returned 
—wet through, and splashed with mud, for it 
had been raining all the time he was ont, 
and this fact had hindered him a good deal, 
inasmuch as all footprints had been washed 
away. and he had therefore no clue to guide 
him in his search. 

His face was white and scared, and as he 
entered the room he held his hand behind his 
back, aa if to conceal something. 

“Well!” Bertie cried, with fierce impa- 
tismce. ‘‘ Have you found her?” 





‘* Not her, sir, exactly, but——” the servant 
came to a pause, and looked still more ill at 
ease. 

‘* Speak ont, can’t you!" exclaimed his 
master, with something that nearly resembled 
an oath, and biting his lip till the blood came. 
* You need not be afraid of letting me know— 
the worst!’ 

Without another word, the butler held forth 
the object he had been concealing behind his 
back, and it proved to be a woman’s hat—a 
plaia grey felt travelling hat, witha blue jay's 
wing stuck at the side, 

“TI found it caught on a bush that over- 
hung the river,” he said, in a low voice, and 
then he did what only one of nature's gentle- 
men could do—he left the room without. cast- 
ing one glance at the master who had just 
received such a deadly blow both to his love 
and pride. 

For ten minutes Bertie sat like a dazed 
man, understanding but too plainly what this 
finding of the hat involved. In after years 
he could never bear to recall those dreadful 
moments, for they were fraught with an agony 
whose very remembrance scared like red-hot 
iron, 

In this moment of losing her he learnt 
the truth—he loved his wife! Yes, loved 
her with a deeper, truer, purer love than 
it had ever been possible for Lady 
Christabel to awake in his breast—loved her 
as only a good woman can be loved. Life 
without her was desolate—a burden to be 
born from a sense of duty—nothing else. 

What if she had sinned? It been for 
him, not for herself, and therefore he had had 
no right to jadge her so mercilessly. 

Bertie lost sight, in the first bitterness of 
his anguish, of that justice, on which he had 
so sternly insisted when he was speaking to 
Lucinda, and yet, at the same time, although 
he knew he loved her, he recognized, too, that 

it would have been impossible for them to live 
together as husband and wife with that gulf 
of crime between them. 





At the end of ten minutes he rang the bell 
furiously, and gave orders thatthe river should 
be dragged, and that if his wife could not be 
found living, at least her dead body should be 
recovered. The butler stared at the change 
that had come over his master. Bertie waa 
— haggard, distravght—utterly unlike his 
ust: ° 

How the rest of the day passed he could not 
tell. Early in the afternoon Christabel came 
in to him, dressed in outdoor attire, and with 
a thick veil over her face. 

“Oh, Bertie, how ill you look!” she ex- 
claimed, pausing on the threshold in real dis- 
may at his altered appearance, ‘‘Why do 
you worry yourself so much about this wretched 
affair?" 

He looked at her for a moment with a sort 
of unseeing gaze, as if she had been a stranger, 
and he had no interest in her. Then he laughed 
—harsbly, scornfully. 

“You can’t understand anyone distressing 
themselves over a matter less important than 
the fit of a new dress, or the becomingness of 
a new bonnet, can you?” he said, mockingly. 

‘* Bertie!" 

“ Was I rude? You must forgive me. When 
men are as miserable as I am they do not 
pause to think of good manners or conven- 
tionalities.” 

She did not speak for a moment, then she 
came nearer, and Jaid her hand on his arm. 

‘* Bertie,’ she said, in a whisper, is it true?" 

“Is what true!” he asked, shaking off the 
hand without any sort of apology. 

* About—your wife.” 

“That she is dead,do you mean? Yes, I 
think that is true,” he answered, in a cold bard 
voice, that gave no index to hia feelings, and 
looking at her in a way she could not under- 
stan 


d. 
Christabel shuddered—not at the fate that 
had overtaken her rival, but at the mere idea 


of Death. 
(To be continued ) 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘* Now each tree by summer crown’d 
Sheds its own rich twilight round ; 
Glancing there from sun to shade, 

Bright wings play.” 


A sort summer evening. The rosy sky 
crorsed with bars of purple and golden light 
levelled across it from the sun sinking to rest 
behind the tree tops in a mantle of amber and 
crimson, grand and majestic, while slowly 
riding up, faint, pale, ghost-like, was fair Luna, 
her silvery rays al y contending with King 
Sol’s deeper, stronger glow, and totall 
eclipsing the stars that bye-and-bye would 
gem the blue vault of Heaven with their 
brilliance, 

A soft wind was sweeping along, rustling 
the leaves of the old old trees standing around 
Brackenhurst Manor, and waving the bracken 
to and fro, and the tall, white, stately lilies, 
and their gayer sisters, the roses, rippling the 

lacid lake with its breath, where the soft.eyed 

ne stood ‘knee-deep in the sedgy grasses, 
gazing into the cool water with lazy content- 
ment, and the butterflies skimmed in and out 
amongst the sweet wild blooms, growin 
round its edge, and the bees hummed, an 
the birds twitted their last good-nights, ere 
retiring, and leaving the field clear for 
philomel’s warblings. 

There was little sign of life about the old 
house, that despite ita pretentious name, was 
little more than a farmstead. Built in four 
almost distinct portions, the first and original 
one being of the Cromwellian era, quaint and 
old-world, the two next somewhere between 
the Restoration and the Georges, and the 
fourth decidedly Victorian in type, consisting 
of a couple of large roome, built one on the 
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.PLACING TINY IN A SOBT OF NATURAL ARM-CHAIR, BEX STOOD LEANING AGAINST THE WALL BESIDE HEB!] 


top of the other, and running along the whole 
west side of the house, 

They spoiled the tcut ensemble, though no 
doubt they added greatly to the comfort of 
the family to whom the place belonged, as all 
the rooms in the old part were small and low 
ceiled, and generally communicated one with 
the other, having two and sometimes three 
doors, so that a circuit of the place could be 
made with the utmost convenience, and a 
cheerful current of air promoted in warm 
weather, 

The latticed porch was covered with a pro- 
fusion of roses and honeysuckle, that climbed 
up the rugged grey walls, up, up, framing the 
lozenge shaped many-paned windows, creep- 
ing under the eaves, and peeping here and 
there through the ivy that covered the queerly 
gabled roof closely, and clung round the 
chimney stacks, that tall, twisted, and dis- 
torted were a landmark for many «a mile 
round. 

In front lay a smoothly shaven lawn, and 
a number of eccentrically shaped flower beds, 
such as eights, diamonds, squares and triangles, 
fall of gorgeous blooms, and edged with 
golden feather and some bronze-leaved plant, 
that made them look extremely pretty. 
Beyond the lawn was a paddock, and to the 
left the lake, while to the right lay the 
orchard, with its old fruit trees, weighed 
down by a wealth of unripened apples, pears, 
plums, peaches, greengages, &c. Well in the 
rear out of sight, lay the kitchen garden, 
stables, forcing houses, dairy, poultry yard, 
and other offices, and beyond was a background 
of well. wooded hills, and all around lay corn- 
fields, rolling waves of green grain forming a 
fitting frame for the picturesque old house, 

In the prettiest of the low-ceiled, oak- 
pannelled rooms at the Manor, rat a young 
girl that Jane evening. She was crouched 
in a curious sort of attitude on the cushions 
of the window seat, her elbows resting on the 
sill, her chin in her hands, her dark eyes fixed 
intently on the pathway leading from the 
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gate, as though she expected £°me one to come 
up it. 

“ How late he is!; she muttered for the 
twentieth time, moving restlessly, and tipping 
a small kitten that was nestled on her knee 
on to the floor. f 

“Poor Poppums!" she cried with quick 
remorse, stooping to pick up the mewing 
atom. ‘Is ’om hurt then? Poor sing!” 
rubbing her cheek against its soft fur. 
“There,” giving it to a large black Persian 
cat that emerged from a dark corner Jike a 
spectre. ‘ There Sally, take your child and 
Jook after her properly. You neglect your 
duties, Busey, since I have taken to fondling 
your offspring. Down Rover. Leave her 
alone,” as a large liver and white rpaniel 
charged boisterously into the room, upsetting 
cat and kitten, and bounding on to the girl’s 
Jap, began to snoozle a cold snout into her 
neck. ‘*What a wretch you are,” catching 
the long, feathery ears, and drawing the 
animal’s head back, ‘Always in mischief, 
always doing what you ought not to do.” 

‘* Boof, moof!” replied the deg, as though 
he understood what his young mistress said. 

“ Chaffers,” toa servant who entered the 
room just then, with a tray of unlighted 
candles. ‘Has Rover been in disgrace 
again? Has he been doing some frightful 
piece of mischief?" 

‘I dunno, Miss Tiny,” replied the woman 
with a broad grin, ‘‘for sartain sure; but I 
did hear the fools and the daucks makin’ no 
end o’ a row just now.” 

“‘ They ought to be shut up at this hour of 
night.” 

‘Yes, miss.” 

“You had better tell Leah to settle them 
up for the night at once. What will Lady 
Elizabeth say if she finds any of her prize 
bantams injured on her return, or her 
brahmas and cochins?” 

“The Lud alone knows, missie,"” replied 
Chaffers, uplifting her hands and shrugging 








her shoulders significantly, while a look of 
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something very like fear swept across her 
oo 

“Go likea eee ; ere 
all right and esfely shut up,” ae ey 
anxiously, 

‘* To be sure-an’ I will, missie. Will ye hev 
—— : 
suciiay ing as dant se 

ine er 
ight to am-artifical one.” 


light 

“ Well, well, ye're right. Onny 
don’t ‘ce try gare pretty eyes, missie, by 
readin’ or is.” 

“Bo, I won't. I ‘t mean to do anything 


“Dhat’s right, micsie, He didn't ot tobe 


a It's ng pest hie asaal time for 


being howe,” glance at the supper 
table laid for two. . ™ 
“Zes. Oany don’t ‘e iret. Mebbe ‘e's 


fro’ te river: 

feplied the he. with a ball sigh." Hetano 
witha in 80 

fond of fishing.” 


"True, Miss Tiny. And now's ‘ia opper- 
teonity while my lady and Miss Stannton are 


. away; ’e dem’t git anny too mach liberty 


when r Allas dancin’ attendance 


: ote y Tiny, rather . : 
a ee ’ aon 0 tas re. 
Obaffers, with o grip, as she left the |. 


Stamton played idly |. 


Tiny 
with the spaniel’s long ears and stared ont at 
the garden where the giant trees threw dusk 
8 


for her father’s return, 
impatient of the loss of his beloved society. 

He had been out fishing since morning, and 
had declined to take her:with him ‘ss ‘usual, 
a3 he was going a long way, and had been 
promised a seat in a friend’s dog-cart in 
which there was ne room for his young 
daughter. 

Trese days spent alone with her father 
were inexpressibly precions to the girl. They 
had ‘had a whole fortnight together while 
Lady Elizabeth Staunton and her eldest 
daughter Gwendolin were in town, staying 
withthe former's aunt, Lady Menella Smeaton, 
the late Dake of Holyoak’s only-daughter—a 
pompous, cunning, ditagreeable'old woman, 
who, being the possessor of: seven thousand 
@-year, was toaded shamelessly by friends and 
relatives, who resolutely shat their eyes to all 
her shortcomings and worshipped the golden 
calf in her person. 

It had been a very, very bappy fortnight 
for Tiny, and for Mr. Staunton, too, for it 
must be acknowledged that he stood not a 
tittle in awe of his big, buxom worldly wife, 
who had twisted him round her little fieger 
like a ekein of silk ever since she had entered 
into the “Holy Estate” four-and-twenty 
years before with him, which she would not 
have done, only that she was on the wrong 
side of thirty, saw her chances of marriage 
diminishing and her fair skin beginning to 
dose some of its peachlike bloom, and so took 
the goods the gods provided in the shape of 
plain Mr. Reginald Staunton, possessor of a 
beggarly eight hundred a-year and’ Bracken- 
huret Manor in Devon. 

Ten years before she would have laughed 
#6 scorm the idea of accepting any one of less 
wank than a baronet, or an income ‘smaller 
than three thousand per annum. 

But time works wonders, tames pride, 
teaches discretion, alters ideas, modifies as- 
piratione, and transforms a haughty, im. 
perious belle of eighteen into an apparently 
amiable woman of two-and-thirty eager to 
please, where before she had only scorned and 
despised. 

That both regretted the hasty marriage can 
hardly be doubted. He wasa quiet, inoffen- 
sive country gentleman, fond of shooting, 
fishing, hunting, and all country pastimes, 
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#aring little for society or money, or the grand 
content with 
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that stack to her.throagh life. 

With the advent of the second child money 
troubles began. A day and a night nursery 
were requiréd for the little ones, and that left 
few guest chambers, so her ladyship never 
ceased until she worried. her unhappy. hus- 
band into building a large drawing-roam along 
the west side of the house, and two big bed- 
rooms atop of it. 

When done it proved little satiefaction to 
the mistress of the Manor, for Mr. Stauntan 
borrowed the money to the builder, who 
carried out Lady Elizabeth's extravagant in- 
stractions to the letter, at exorhitant interest, 
and for years it took a fourth of his income to 
psy off the debt. 

Thus crippled, they could not entertain, and 
her handsome ladyship sat fretting and fam- 
ing alone in her big, brand new drawing- 
room, with no one to pour the pleasant flat- 
tery of admiration into her willing ears, anent 
her fresh ion, while her husband went 
dismally forth'to shoot, wishing there was not 
such a thing as marriage or wives in the world 
to plague a man’s life and spirit out of him, 
leaving him Tittle save death and six feet of 
cold earth to fook forward to. 

Btill, there was one thing in Reginald 
Staunton’s life that made it worth living, that 
reconciled him toa good deal of discomfort 
and annoyance, and that was his little daugh- 
ter, Tiny. 

If Lady Elizabeth petted and led the 
fair‘and graceful Gwendolin, he did his best 
that the younger child should not miss the 
mother's love with which she was hardly, if at 
all, favoured. 

He made a companion of her at a very earl. 
age, and she liking the outdoor life he led, 
was always —_ fo accompany him, so that 
she grew up totally different from her stately 
sister, who never left the hause without a veil 
and sunshade to protect her delicate skin, and 
who would have screeched at the: of a 
gun at her side, instead of standing a rock 
as Tiny did, and then reloading it, as she 
often did for her father. 

‘Tiny ‘was ite natural, ~ est, open, 
straightfo , unconventional. 

Gwen@élin was shrewd, affected, mercenary 
and underhand, and: valaed people hy the 
amount of money they possessed ; being civil 
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40-those well endowed withthe ‘“ mammon of 
-warighteousness ” ly cool to poorer 





en in common bs- 

ambi. | tween the oa any with mansly. 

| concealed is ‘ " Wittle dusky. 

her | haired, pee ot me ivter, while 
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fond of Mies Staun- 








F 2 or gown, 
own fingers, was«quite good enough for 
the excursions she took with her father, and 
became her infinitely well. 
At seventeen a girl does not want the aid of 
dress, unless exceptionaliy ugly, and Tiny was 
anything but that, though she was eclipsed 
and thrown intothe shade by her more bril- 
liant and dashing sister. 








CHAPTER II. 


‘¢ Tue time of lovers is brief, 
From the fair first joy to. the grief 
That tells when love is grown old, 
From the warm wild kiss to the cold ; 
From the red to the white rose-rose leaf 
They have hut a season to seem 
As rose-leaves lost on a stream, 
Taat-part not and pass not-apart, 
As. a-spirit from dreaw to dream, 
Asa sorrow from heart to heart.” 


“ Wurx will he come, Rover?” giving the 
niel ashake. ‘Ge and fetch him.” 
"With a bark the dog darted through the open 
window plamp into the midet of & bed.of gay 
flowers, and then picking himself up, scam- 
pered off. at no end of a rate. 

“ It really is too bad,” went on Tiny, pursing 
up.her red lips, and shaking her dark locks, 
“ for him to leave me like this so long, Nearly 
twelve hours sincé he went ont,.and our holi- 
Gay can't lastvery much oar. Mother may 
come back any day now. y only wonder is 
that Aunt M a has kept them so long. 
Only I suppose Gwen has been giving her big 
doses of ‘ honey aa aie. and all that’s nice,’ 
as she is sp clever.at doing.” : 

“ What can bs.the matter?” glancing again 
at Atlas, bearing the world in the shape of s 
clock on ‘his back.” I. hope there's nothing 
wrong.” Very anxiously. ‘Dad's far t00 
venturesome for his age,” and then she 
strained her eyea.to catch in the gloom the 
first glimpse of the beloyed . At that 
moment she heard Rover born share , and 
then the sounds of wheels, and one 
bound she was at the door, flang her. arms 
round the neck of » man stauiing in the hall 


exclaiming,— 

“ What hae ‘detained you, dear?” 

“Then with a low cry .of shame and 
astonishment she drew back, and looked at 
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the man she had embraced so ardently, know- 
ing it waenos her father, for he waselean shaven 
gave for @ small stubbley moustache, while 
her soft lips bed got buried in a silky beard 
and flowing mousteches very different from 
her parens's griely appendage. ihe encoun. 
tered @ merry pair of grey eyes, that ‘beamed 
out of a face, ‘deep bronzed by kies of eastern 
guns,’ the lower-partof which was decorated 
by a pointed vandyke beard, that well beoame 
the straight features, that someaow or other 
were familiar toher. This she saw in one 
quick glance, then asked angrily, ‘‘ Who are 
you? How dare,yon?” 

“ Well really that is cool,” returned the tall 
stranger with a laugh that added to her ire, 
and made every pulse tingle. “ You embrace 
me fondly, throw both yeur arms round my 
neck, and hold--me- tightly, -so that I> can’t 
ennge you end-then you ask me how I dare 
do it?’ 

“«“ [_-I—mistook for my father,” she 
faltered, blushing deeper. 

“Now, -really, that will {hardly do, Mr. 
Staunton is. nearly a head shorter-than I 
em.” 

“ In—the—dark—I —I — really did — not 
notice—the différence,’’ she assured him, 
eagerly, 

“Phen you did 204 mean tokiss:me? " 

“* Oerta not, sir,’’ drawing’ her slender 
figure up and-trying to look dignified. 

‘* Well—the. only thing I can do in that 
oase is to give it you back,’ said the stranger, 
stretching out his arms te embrace:her. 

“No, no. How dare you?” she said, trem- 
bling with rege. 

“Come here,” she said, suddenly, as a 
thought struck +her, ing her hand on his 
arm, and leading him farther back into the 
hall where a feeble oil lamp flickered dimly. 
Then looking up at him sorutinisingly said, 
“ Je = Rex?” . 8 

“Rex it jis,” he responded, hing. 
“ Fancy not knowing your.own sound , 

“ Remember it is six years-since I last saw 
you. Iwas only a little girl then.” 

“You are sos much more than a little girl 
now, he smiled, and I think you might give 
me a kiss on my own account.” 

“Oh, no, is father?" and again 


elaging his: graspshe ran to the hall door, jast | 
med | is the worst of relations, they know as much 
ves,"’ 


in time to welcome Mr. Staunton who, ar 
with rods and fishing-tackle, was quite un. 
able to sustain the charge of her endearments 
for she cl him in her arms, regardless, 
of everything and poured out a stringof affec. 
ticnate reproaches at his lengthy absence. 

“ Don't — blame — me — darling,” granted 
her father chokily, his mouth covered with 
her curly tresses, and his wind-pipe com- 
pressed by the grip of her strong young/arms, 
“ that fellow—Rex—kept me.” 

“Ob, that’s all very well,” said young 
Rutilyan, “why we didn't mect until the 
shades of night were falling.” 

‘‘ Never mind, nowthat-you are here safe,” 
said Tiny, releasing her victim, and conduct- 
ing him to the parlour, for so the old oak 
room, in the Cromwellian part.of the Manor 
was called to distingnish it from Lady 
Elizabeth's new room at the weet end. ‘* Come 
and have some supper.” 

‘‘Am I included in that invitation ?” asked 
her cousin. 

“Of course,” she returned, a ‘trifle coldly, 
for she had not yet forgiven him for being the 
recipient of that atdent embrace, ‘since you 
are here, you must be fed.” 

“Now and to-merrow, and the day after, 
and parhapsfor w week." ; 

‘‘ What do you mean ?”’: she queried, as she 
basied heraelf lighting the candles, and arrang- 
pe father's favourite dishes within 

“ Ratilyan Court isnot ready forme, is not 
habitable; in fact, I hear——” 

“ How can you expect it to be\so?” she 


inquired, “ seeing: 
feos teeta Pe. ea a not put your 

‘‘ Peeferred London and the Continent,” he 
returned with adightdaugh. 
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att Bad-taste,” she rejoined quite sharply for 


“Qnaite s0. Now I am going to settle down, 
and play the part.of country squire. In the 
meantime Uncle Reg has offered to put me 
up*here until the Court's ready for me. If 
you don’t object ?” 

“ 77" she said, letting her dark eyes rest on 
himinsurprise, * whyshould I object?” 

“« Lam sure don’t know, only you've looked 
positively dangerous ever siuce you welcomed 
me so warmly,” and then asthe two young 
people’s eyes met they laughed heartily, and 
peace was restored as they sat down to supper, 
Roveron a chair beside his mistress sitting 
up-grave as & jadge, and as solemn-looking. 

“What sport have you had, father?” 
queried Tiny, as she loaded his plate with crisp 
lettuce and beetroot. 

“ Very good, my child. ‘Three ‘brace trout 
and a dozen other smaller fry. That will 
supply our breakfasts for some time, eh? " 

** Yea, dad.” 

‘' Hope you mean to let me have a brace of 
trout for my breakfast," said Rex, his merr 
grey eyes-on the pretty olive-hued face, wit 
its frame of: dark clustering curls. 

* Certainly, if you wish them,’’ replied ‘his 
young hostess, graciourly. ‘Anything you 
wish.” 

‘+E ghall remember that,” he remarked, 
en. “I am to have anything I 
wi bod 

“ In reason, ‘of course,” she replied, smiling, 
end thinking he was alluding to dainties. ‘We 
are not millionaires-here.”’ 

‘That is a hard “ at me,” he laughed. 

“Why?” she as lifting her dark orbs 
from the plate on which they were fastened, 
for.she was busy over her supper, with all the 
healthy, vigorous appetite of a country bred 
girl of seventeen. 

“ You mean to insinuate that I gobble and 
stuff like an ape when I am at The Court?’ 

**No, I don't,” she assured biow hastily. 
“ But as: you have as many thousands a year 
as we have hundreds, it is only natural you 
should indulge in greater dainties and rarities 
than we do.” 

“ You seem to know all about my income,” 
he observed. 

** OF course,” she assented, tranquilly, ‘that 


about us as we do oursel 

“ Not always.” 

4* Generally.” 

«There are exceptions to the rule.” 

“Tell me one?”’ 

“ Myself.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“I know very little aboat you. Indeed, 
next to nothing during these last six years.” 

“ Oh, that’s different,” with a little dis- 
paraging movement of’ the lithe brown 
handa. 


“Ww 7” 


; — a very insignificant member of the 
‘amily.’’ 

‘*Who says so?” with a look of gathering 
admiration in his eyes. 

“Ido.” 

‘‘ That's nothing. One's own opinion about 
oneself goes for nothing." 

“ Really, now? I shouldn’t have thought 


‘*‘ You are.too.much of a child to think at 
all,” with a tantalizing smile, and a pat on 
the curly head, that made the. dark orbs blaz 
wrathfally. 

*sT am not such a child as you think.” 

“Indeed. Left school?” 

*T never went to ones,” 

‘Well, then, “have you left the school- 
roem?” 
**Of course. Two years ago.” 


50. 





‘*By Jovel That-was early, wasn’t it, to } 
give up Delille, and Markham, and Marray?"’ | 
“Yes, I suppose it was, only,” with an | 
aus look _— bpp om ee nn | 
munching awa’ afily, apparently ous | 
of a earronndiogs, ‘* @aid ‘wanted me.” 
te 4 ? 


“Yes,” 

* And mother ?” 

“ Mother has Gwen, and don't yor see,”’ sha 
wenton quickly, ‘‘my governess cost alot of 
money, and when she went away, there was 
more to spend on Gwen’s gown.” 

“TI pee,” he replied, gravely, for be was 
beginning to gather some of the truth from 
her artless talk, and to realise that she was the 
Cinderella of the family, neglected and denied, 
in order that the more brilliant and beantifal 
elder sister might have greater advantages. 

‘*What a shame!’ he said to himself. 
* Poor, pretty little thing.” 

* And what about your gowns?” he went on 
aloud. “ That is a yery pretty one you have 
on. ¥ 

“Oh, I make them myself.” 

‘Really? It does you great credit.” 

“Do you think 40?" 

“Yes.” 

‘Mother and Gwen say I always lock 
dowdy,” 

“ Do they?” 

; mt mr you know, Gwen does dress beanti- 
a iy." 

“Yes, I know,” he assented; rather 
gloomity. 

“‘Of course; you have seen her in town and 
here?” 

‘Several times. How is it [have never seen 
you when I have been staying here?” 

“I always go to Somerseishire, to Nurse 
Olivers in the shooting season, and stay until 
it is over.” 

“Doyou? Why?” 

“Because there is #0 little space for guests, 
and my bedroom is given to one of the eports- 
men.” 

“T understand.” 

‘* Besides,” she went on, neively, ‘I have 
no smart dinner frocks or tea-gowns, so I 


couldn't pl 

“No. And Gwen?” with curious inquiry 
in his eyes. 

“Gwen has heaps. Pretty cambrics and 
muslins for morning wer, tailor-made dresses 
for the afternoon and walking to the luncheons 
on the moors, and such lovely tea.gowns when 
she comes in and dispenses five o'clock tea ; 
and silks, of course, for dinners."’ 

‘*Don't you wish you had an elaborate 
wardrobe?” he asked. 

“T?" with an upward look of surprise. 

“No. I don’t think I should care for a 
very elaborateone, Just a few pretty things,” 
a trifle wistfally; “only I knock my things 
about going out with dad, you know; and 
mother says its jast waste of money getting 
me clothes, more especially as Tam ugly, and 
no one would look at me twice,” 

‘*By Jove! Does she say that?” 

Tiny, with her frankness, was letting the 
light in on many things that had been care- 
fally concealed from him by the astute Lady 
Elizabeth. 

* Yes; she couldn't say anything elze,” with 
grave belief in her own plainness. 

** Conldn’t she?” 

The cousins had left the table, and were 
standing by the m window. Behind 
flickered the faint light of the waxen candies ; 
in front was a flood of glorious moontight, that 
fell on the girl’s mignonne face, softening and 
etherealising it till it looked almost unearthly 
in’ ite fairness, lit by the big, dark, velvety 
eyes. 

* Of cource not. And when a girl is hope- 
lessly ugly, it is better to know it, and not to 
straggle to be pretty, and take a third or 
fourthrate place as many do.” 

“ Quite right, Tiny. If I were you, I would 
be at the top of the tree or nowhere.” 

“T shall bs—nowhere,” and she laughed, a 
gay, merry laugh, fall‘of cbildish mirth, that 
parted the red lips, and showed yet another 
charm—two rows of white, even teeth. 

‘And do-you like going to Somersstshire?”’ 

“ Yes; verymuch. Narsehassuch a pretty 
little white cottage, with a thatched roof, and 
green porch covered with roses, and a jolly 
garden; and the keeps a cow, and chickens, 
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and a pony, and I have a lovely time down 
there. Do just what I like. Milk the cow, 
ride the pony, and feed the chicks. I should 
be perfectly happy save for one thing.” 

“What is that?” asked her companion. 

‘*T haven’t dad with me,” 

“ bee & pity you can’t take dad with 

ou ” 

_“‘Ign't it? We could have such a grand 
time there together.” 

“I suppose no one else would do?” 

“Oh, no. No one would do but dad.” 

“I wonder whether you will always think 
50?" he muttered, as he watched her kissing 
her father with considerable ardour as she 
wished him night. 

“Good night, Rex!" she said, offering him 
& cool little hand. ‘ Be up betimes to-morrow, 
and I will shew you all my pets.” 

_She was as good as her word, and introduced 
him to all her pets, both feathered and four- 
legged, and called upon him to duly admire 
Jet, the black cow, Bustle, the old speckled 
barn.door hen, Jock, the Shetland pony, on 
whose broad back she scoured the country side 
whenever her dignified mother was out of the 
way, Rover and Bess, the two spaniels over 
bipeds —— shot, and numerous other 

8 and quadrupeds, not forgetting a pair 
of tiny pink pigs who, having lost their 
mamma, she was bringing up on the bottle 
with the help of one of the dairy maids, 

_ This amused Rex Ratilyan immensely ; and 
it was funny to see the little creatures ranning 
round her, and scraping at her skirts just as 
dogd might. 

_ The young man a to take an interest 
in everything, and listened attentively to any- 
thing she said about her sister, which was not 
Surprising, seeing ‘that when he was a boy of 
five, and Gwendolin a baby in the cradle, their 
respective parents had arranged a sort of 
engagement for them, to be consummated, if 
they both desired it, after they had both passed 
their twenty-third year. 

He had done so five years back, and his 
cousin was now twenty-three years and three 
months; therefore the time had arrived when 
they would have to think of marriage 
= 

This he was not very much inclined to do. 
He was a fashionable man of the world. He 
was handsome; he had a fine old house and 
sight thousand a year to keep it up and spend 
as he pleased. 

He was no end of a favourite with the 
gentler eex. He was fond of giving bachelor 
dinners and shooting parties, of being in Eng- 
land one day, Paris the next, Stockholm a week 
later, Vienna before the end of the month, and 
£0 on; but, above all, he did not love his 
cousin, Gwendolin Staunton. 

‘She was a very handsome girl, he was quite 
willing and ready to admit that, still she was 
not the sort of woman to fascinate and charm 


him. 

*Though he cultivated the cool and languid 
manner usual with well-bred men, he was at 
heart passionate, tender, and impetuous, and 
be fain would have sought a woman to wife 
less icy and immovable than Miss Staunton, 
lees like a lovely waxen doll, more like a living, 
breathing, feeling being. 

Moreover, he su that she was selfish 
and heartless, and Tiny all unconsciously con- 
firmed these suspicions by her artless chatter. 

She was so frank and open that what was in 
her life was bound to come out in her conver- 
sation. 

She could no more dissemble, or lie, or be 
— but herself, than a dove could. 

he was just as sweet, open, and innocent 
as & child, and was the kind of girl every other 
man lores his heart to. and leaves her face 
hauhtingly in one’s memory. 

Rex told himself she was very, very pretty 
that morning as he strolled beside her, looking 
dowh at the fresh, innocent face and soft, 
dark eyes, with heavy, blue-veined lids and 
long drooping lashes. 

e had seen far handsomer women, in 
act, he was accustomed to seeing beautiful 








women every day of his life, and having them 
bestow their brightest smiles and sweetest 
glances on him without feeling the slightest 
satisfaction thereat; but Tiny was different 
somehow or other. 

She smiled certainly, and very often, and 
laughed—a clear, ringing laugh fall of mirth, 
and without a shade of affectation; still, she 
did not look or smile at him as the London 
belles did, only listened to his remarks with 
quiet attention, and looked up at him with 
confidence as though what he said must be 
right, and it was extremely pleasant to saunter 
along beside her through the flower-haunted 
ee and the fields gay with blorsom and 

and sunshine, and hear all the local news 
about Gaffer Brown and Gammer Jones, and 
the various other inmates of the rose-covered, 
whitewashed cottages in the village; or to go 
down to the strawberry beds,while yet the day 
was young, and rifle them of their choicest 
fruit in company with Tiny, who always knew 
where the biggest ‘‘ Queen’s "could be found, 
or to row her on the lake in the pretty toy 
skiff that ‘‘ dad” had given her; or to lounge 
in the orchard under the great laden fruit 
trees, listening to her merry tones. 

Rex did all that and a good deal more in the 
week that followed his arrival at Bracken- 
hurst Manor. 

He got quite impatient of being detained by 
his uncle over} fishing-rods, bait, hooks, flies, 
etc,, and would make a bolt if he heard Tiny’s 
voice in the dairy, or borne on the breeze from 
the orchard, and join her with some trivial 
excuse which deceived her, though it hardly 
did him. 

At any rate, he did not stop to analyse his 
feelings, but let himself go, and enjoyed the 
present giving little thought to the future. 

If he had thought, if he had analysed his 
feelings and hers, he would have known that 
he and his cousin were as much in love with 
each other as any psir of young and foolish 
people could be. 

He, Rex Ratilyan, who had never had an 
actual love affair in his life, had lost his heart, 
and what was almost worse, his head over a 
little country cousin, hardly more than a child, 
who knew nothing of the fashionable world, 
who had not enjoyed even one season ia town, 
who had never worn a Court gown, nor kissed 
Her Majesty’s band, nor ridden in the Row, 
nor appeared at Hurlingham, Ascot, and other 
places, where fair women most do congregate, 
who had no prestige ; had not received the hall- 
mark of other men’s admiration to stamp her 
asone to be. sought and wooed; who wore 
home-made frocks and thick shoes, and a bat- 
tered old garden hat, and who last, though not 
least, was sister to the woman whom he had 
to marry. 

No; he did not analyse his feelings, and 
p2rbaps it was as well that he didn’t, for 
always ‘‘thetime of lovers is brief,” and he 
was unmistakably getting into an awful 
scrape, and the pleasant dallying in country 
lanes, the reading of sentimental poetry, and 
the lounging in the orchard was bound to 
come to anend sooner or later. 





CHAPTER IIL 


** Gold, gold, gold, gold ! 
Given and bartered, bought and sold, 
Hugged to the verge of the churchyard mould, 
Gold, gold, gold, gold !” 


On the evening following that on which Rex 
Ratilyan arrived at Brackenhurst Manor, two 
ladies were sitting in the drawing-room of a 
diminutive house in Mayfair. They were 
evidently mother and daughter, for they were 
strikingly alike, allowance being made for the 
difference in their respective ages. 

The elder lady was tall, and plump, and 
fair, with the remains of a fine complexion, 
flaxen hair, just beginning to turn grey, 
straight features, and clear cold blae eyes. 
The younger inherited the classic features, 
the haughtily curved short upper lip, the cold 








L 


bine eyes, clear and hard asa sapphire, and 
the fair flawless skin ; but the yellow tresses 
that rippled over her well-shaped head were 
——— golden, several shades deeper than 
her mother’s, while her fi was more grace. 
fal than the other’s -preserved one ever 
could have been. Still, lovely as she on. 
doubtedly was, there was & soupcon of the 
waxen doll about her and her cola eyes, and 
want of expression accentuated this, and 
marred her exquisite beauty. 

‘* Must we really go mamma?” she 
was saying with considerable impatience, 
Sone none of it showed on the placid 


* Well, my dear, I think it would be 
better.” ‘ 


** Not at once surely ?” 

“* I¢ will hardly do to let him think yon are 
not very anxious to see him after hia return 
from a » especially as you and he have 
not met since last autumn, when he was with 
us for the = 

“Never was anything so annoying,” 
exclaimed Gwendelin Staunton ry 

“ Very annoying,” agreed Lady Elizabeth, 


“Why on earth couldn't Rex remain 
abroad till the autamn? Who would have 
thought he would come rushing back to 
England just when he wasn’t wanted ?”’ 

**Hash! my love!” exclaimed her lady. 
ship, with an apprehensive glance around. 
“You really must not say such things, no 
matter what you feel! What would Rex say 
if he heard of it?” 

‘* I almost feel as though I don’t care what 
he would say!” replied the girl, crossly. ‘It 
is too bad of him to come back just as we are 
in town, and have the opportunity of joining in 
delights of the London season. It is s0 
charming here with the theatres, balls, operas, 
and all that, so different from dull Bracken- 
hurst, and then we meet such nice people.” 

“You won't meet any one nicer in one 
respect,” said her mother, significantly. 

“What do you mean?” 

‘‘ There are not many men about now seek- 
ing wives, who have eight thousand a-year.” 

‘Oh, it is always money, money, money,” 
replied Gwen, pettishly, with a quick, impa- 
tient turn of her fair head. ‘I am really 
getting quite sick of hearing it mentioned.” 

“Nevertheless, you wouldn't care to do with- 
outit. In fact, you could not!” 

‘No, Perhaps you are right,” allowed 
the beauty. - : 

“I know I am, Gwen,” said her partial 
mother, eagerly, ‘‘ You've been brought ¥ 
accustomed to a certain amount of luxary. 
always managed so that you should have 


plenty of dresses and pretty things.” 
“And no one to wear them for,” pouted 
the spoiled child, mutinously, ‘There's 


very seldom any one worth dressing for at 
Brackenharst.” 

“ Do you call Rex no one?” 

“ Only a cousin!” 

‘I hope he will hold a nearer position to 
you some day.” 

‘* Who knows? Perhaps he wont,” with an 
indifferent shrug of the graceful shoulders. 

“What do you mean, dearesé?” acked 
-—_ Elizabeth. 

“ Sir Loftus Leftbury has been very atter- 
tive this last week.” 

‘* My dear,” expostulated the astute mam- 
ma, quickly, “he has not half Rex’s income.” 

‘“* He hag a title.” 

¢ _ only ny pert a to asopest 
it. For my part I would rather be plain Mrs. 
with six thousand a.year more to spend.” 

“ Remember, if I married Sir Loftus I 
should be my lady like you.” 

“Not like me, my dear,” corrected her 
mother, with an arrogant uplifting of the 
head. “Jama ladyinmyownright.” 

“And fond of letting everybody know it, 
muttered her dutifal daughter. 

“To go back, my love, to our original sub- 
ject. I really we had better decide to 
start for Devonshire to-morrow.” 
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“No, I will not,” declared Gwen, obstin- 
ately. ‘I won’t leave town and all the 
amusements we are enjoying.” 

“You will have plenty of town and its 
amusements when you are Mrs. Ratilyan,” 
urged Lady Elizabeth, an anxious pucker dis- 
figuring the smoothness of her forehead, for 
she was thinking after all what a very slender 
hold she had over the young man, and how 
much it would be weakened if once he got an 
inkling of his future wife's true feelings to- 
wards him.” 

“I am not so sure of that. We shall be 
vegetating at the Court halfour time, and the 
other half ing about the Continent. In 
Lapland one journeying towards the 
North Pole, steaming across Atlantic for 
a trip in the Rocky Mountains, then visiting 
New Zealand back, and loitering in 
dirty out-of-the-way foreign towns.” 

« You exaggerate a little, my love. Though 
Rex is fond of travelling I think it is hardly 
likely he would take you to the North Pole or 
the Rocky Mountains.” ; 

“I shouldn't 6% of course,” remarked 
Gwen, coolly. ‘1 should like a visit to Paris 
now and then, and to winter at Rome, Nice, 
or Monte Carlo; but I should not for an 
instant allow myself to be dragged from place 
to place in a wearying way.” 

“OF course not. at, naturally, you will 
bend him as you please. He will be a most 
devoted husband I am sure.” 

“Then I am not, mother. Rex is most 
determined. If I didn’t choose to go with 
him he would say ‘very well,’ only—he’d go 
all the same himseif.” 

“ And—would wd agg care, Gwen ?’’ asked her 
ladyship, curiously, ‘Are you fond enough 
of him to care?” 

‘‘No, mother,” she allowed with unusual 
frankness. “I don’t think I should care, 
Like Miss Gwilt, I am not his affectionately, 
por any one ? 

‘* Perhaps it is as well.” 

“Of course it is,” returned the belle, 
promptly. “If a woman isin love with her 
husband he can, and generally does, hood- 
wink her shamefally. When she is indifferent 
she doesn’t mind what he does, and expects 
him to do likewise, and then a married couple 
get on ne 

‘Too much love is a mistake.” 

“Then it is a mistake I shall never per. 
petrate,” she said, with a little cold, artificial 
laugh. ‘ Don’t be afraid for me, mamma, I 
shall never love any man better than I love 
myself, and you really must manage this 
affair with Rex for me. You write such lovely 
letters. You must write along one to him, 
and say aunt has asked us to stay another 
week ; in fact, won't hear of our leaving, and 
that as she is old and in ill health we can’t be 
cruel and leave her, eto., etc. You know the 
style of epistle to pen. It would bea thousand 
Pities now that we are here to leave an hour 
— oe we Menella is chary 
of her 8, may not repeat 
if we offend her.’ : go 

‘Trae, my love. Z do not wish to curtail 
our stay by an hour either, only I know—feel 
how fatal to our plans it will be if Rex thinks 
you stay away from Brackemhurst of your 
ae 4 will now.that he is there,” 

‘You can manage all that,’ she replied, 
gaily. “J Save pare faith in | 

ement. him I to get back, 
that I am dying to see mye Roh 
will not let us go.” 
“ 


trousseau, or the greater p it, and, of 
course, she won't if she’s offended. She's such 
& strange, capricious creature,” and then her 
lndyahip sailed over to the escritoire and in- 

ted # charming epistle to her husband's 
appnew and Gwen wrote a few gracefal lines 
of regret at her “ unavoidable absence,”’ which 





was enclosed with her mother’s nete, and next 
morning when Master Rex received it he pe- 
rused it hurriedly and thrust it into his 
pocket, muttering,— 

‘That's all right. Another week's holiday,” 
and immediately went out into the orchard to 
look for Tiny. 


CHAPTER IY. 


‘* And when she woke, at, well-a-day ! 

The wintry world was bare and grey. 
And she was cold, 

Very tired and most forlorn. 
* Now heart, wilt thou break ?’ 

Onur life’s day is gone since morn. 
All the years like shifting sands, 
Slipped from out these empty hands.” 


A wovety morning. The golden sunlight 
falling in chequ patches on the emerald 
award, as it filtered through the thick-leaved 
trees, resting on Tiny’s mignonne face and 
dusky hair, and gleaming ix her soft dark 
eyes. 

She was lying ina hammock that Rex had 
comna Se her between two giant apple trees, 
both little brown hands hanging down, and 
one little foot, which for a wonder was 
daintily and prettily shod, and he was loung- 
ing in a wi chair beside her, alternately 
teasing her and Rover. 

‘* Well, what shall we [do this afternoon?” 
he asked. 

‘‘T am going to see my poor people.”’ 

‘‘ That I am sure you are not,” he returned, 
with more ardour than politeness. 

‘Who says I will not?” she asked lazily, 
without looking at him. 

“I do,” he declared, stoutly. 

‘* Pooh, you are nobody.” 

“Don’t say that again, Tiny, or I shall 
punish you. You know how,” significantly, 
and the colour leapt redly to her cheeks at his 
tone and manner. 

‘* You pretend you don’t like it, but I believe 
you do.”’ 

“That Iam sure I don’t,” she declared, with 
indignant energy. 

‘* You feel obliged to say that. All girls like 
being kissed.” 
in They don’t,” her dark eyes beginning to 

Ze. 

‘Yes, they do. Oaly they affect prudery, 
and pretend they don’t, just because they think 
it is proper,” 

‘You libeller. Take that,’’ and quick as 
thought, one little slipper was aimed at his 
head, and caught him a crack just above the 


ear. 

‘You shall pay dearly for that, my lady,” 
he laughed, jamping up, and coming towards 
the hammock threateningly; while she, 
nimble as a deer, sprang to the ground, and 
ran fleetly down the grass grown stretch of 
the orchard. He was after her in a moment. 

The race was unequal. He was so much 
taller, his stride was longer. Then she had a 
high heeled shoe on one foot, and nothing on 
the other, naturally she did not stand a 
chance, He caught her before she had gone 
a hun paces. 

‘Now, what do you deserve? ’’ he queried, 
looking ‘at ber with unconscious fondness as 
he held her in his arms, and felt the rapid 
beat of her heart against his breast, and 

quick breath fan his cheek, while through his 
whole frame ran a thrill of delight, so keen 
that it was almost akin to pain in its fierce 
go: begged, blushing des 

és me go, . per- 
ately, and trying fruitlessly to free herself 
from the clinging arms that held her in such a 


close, tender le ; 

*‘ Not until youshave atoned amply for your 
ny Thee You have nearly fractured 
m ” 

cf Oh, Rex!” she interrupted, lifting a lovely 
pair of beseeching eyes to his. ‘‘ How can you 
say such a thing? ’’ 

‘Very easily with my lips.” 

‘1 doesn’t follow that it’s the trath.”, 


‘* You shall give me an extra kiss for that,"’ 
he said, gleefully. 
sisting to ~ kiss you ay ahe Fear ag oad 
to push him away by placing 
hands on his breast, an utterly futile and use- 
less effort. She could no more move him than 
she could a rock. 
‘‘ Are you quite determined on that point?" 
“ aite. ” 


“Then I shall kiss you,” and stooping his 
lips till they met hers, he kissed her, not once, 
but over and over again, mad, passionate 
kisees, that seemed to draw the girl’s soul 
through her lips, and make her his for ever. 

In the wild delight of those caresses he forgot 
himself—forgot Gwendolin, forgot his engage- 
ment to marry her, forgot the present—every- 
thing, save the rapture he experienced, and 
when at last he reluctantly loosed her from his 
embrace, and she st beside him shy, 
blushing, trembling, the eager words hurried 
to his lips, and he was just going to beg her to 
give him the right always to kiss her as much 
and as often as he liked, when he—remem- 
bered, and turning pale under all his healthy 
sunburn, he merely stammered, “ Tiny, for- 
give me. 1 did not know what I was doing:”’ 

‘* Won't you forgive me?” he went on very 
gently, in queer husky tones, as she remained 

ilent. 


‘* Yes, of course,’’ she replied, hurriedly. 

‘‘ Thanks, darling,” the term of endearment 
slipping out unconsciously, yet bringing a 
bright blush back to the cheeks that had grown 
rai white. 

“Shall we go back? It is nearly luncheon 
time,” and as she assented he drew her hand 
through his arm, and they sauntered towards 
the house in silence. 

In the garden rather a welcome interruption 
to their silent téte-2-téte came in the shape of 
Mr, Staunton and Lord Belvidere, a friend of 
Rex's who, not finding him at the Court, had 
been sent on to the Manor. Of course he stuyed 
to luncheon, and proved a boon and « blessing, 
for he took the burden of the conversation on 
his own shoulders, so that Rex Ratilyan’s 
rather unusual silence was unnoticed. 

‘ By the way, Rex,” said his uncle, as they 
rose from the table, ‘‘ I have had a letter from 
Elizabeth.” 

“ Yes.” His voice sounded strange even in 
his own ears. 

_ “Sheand Gwendolin will arrive this even- 
ing.” 

** Yes, uncle.” 

He managed to say that much, for the life 
of him he couldn’t say any more. He felt a 
sort of horror on him at the prospect of meet- 
ing the woman to whom he was pledged, so 
soon after that fatal scene in the orchard. 

oy — way, Ratilyan,” called out Lord 
Belvidere, who was standing by the window 
with Tiny, ‘' I sawyour intended intownsome 
few days before I left. Had the honour of an 
introduction. Sheis simply lovely. You are 
a lucky fellow. Ienvy you immensely.” 

“x . Come and play a game of bil- 
liards,” he said rather wildly, conscious 
Tiny's eyes were fixed in dumb surprise on 
his face, and resolutely avoiding meeting 
their glance. 

‘“‘ Father,” said the girl with curious hesi- 
tation as the young men left the room, 
‘' who—who—is—it—Rex is—engaged to?” 

“Eh, what? Why, bless my soul, child, don’t 
you know?” 

se No,” 

‘Oh, no, of course not. Elizabeth said it 
wasn’t to be talked of much till near the time, 
so we never told you.” 

“Who is it?” 

‘‘ Gwendolin, my dear.” 

“Gwendolin! my sister!” 

There was so much astonishment, anguish, 
even horror in her voice that he turned and 
looked at her. 

‘‘ Yes. They've been betrothed these three- 
and-twenty years, ever since she wasa few 
months old.” F 
‘And I never knew it,” groaned Tiny, 
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stumbling out of the room, feelingber way 
mechanically along the wall like:one blind 
She was eager to get out of the house, Her 
one idéa was to be alone, and regardless. of 
black threatening-clouds hanging on the hori- 


zon, -she wandered faraway up to thé sugamit: 


of Craigs Muir. There feeling+tired at last, 
she sat down on a big stone at the month of a 
cave, in the hill side, and letting her head fall 
into ber hands sat motionless for hours, over- 
whelmed by anguish, shame, and despair. 

She could not disguise the fact from herself, 
she loved her sister's affianced husband, 
madly, hopelessly, 

Oh, the shame of it! 

She hid her peor fevered face, deeper in 
het hands aid moaned like at animal in 
miottal anguish. 

‘Tiny | What are you doing here?” 

With one spring she was on her feet, and 
stood confronting her cousin, with shy eyes 
and drooping lashés, 

‘Don’t you know there is going to bea 
storm?” 

“Nol” 

‘Look towards the west. Look overhead, 
those heavy clouds will break in less than 
ten minutes.” 

“There! asa brilliant flash of lightuing 
rent the dark sky, and a terrible peal of than- 
der followed. “It is too late to try to get 
back to the Manor‘before it comes now.. We 
must seek shelter in the cave antil it is 
over.” 

* Come!" 

He stretched out his hand to Her; but she 
held back, The thonght of thoss kisses was 
still fresh in her memory: She nkturally 
shrank from being alone with him, only 
another vivid flash of lightning mate her tling 
to him in terror for ‘a navment; and then ag a 
volome of rain poured’ dowm he drew Her unre- 
sistingly into the shettér of the cave, 

‘Sit down there,’ he said; placing her in 
& sort‘of natural arnr-chairin the side” of the 
me, and leaning agafist the wall beside 

er. 

“What an awful storm!” she said, at last, 
as she watched the brilliant play of the light- 
ning on the neighbouring: hill-top. 

“Yes. What made you come so far?” 
looking down at her with passion and despair 
in hie grey eyes. 

“This is my favourite walk,” she replied; 
evasively. 

“A charming one, but not on « threaten: 
ing day.” 

“Why did you come so far ther?” she 

ueried 


“T came to look for you,” he replied, 
promptly, noting with keen delight the 
swift blnsh that mantled ber face; and crim 
soned even ber throat. “ I sas you'go in this 
direction, and I ad to find cut--your 
whereabouts by asking any oneI met if they 
hadeeen you. I knew there: was » storm 
brewing, and I did not want you to-get wet, 
or feel nervous, as you naturally might do, 
alone in such a fierce hurl y-batly.’’ 

“It was very kind of you,’ she. said) 
formally, ‘‘ only I am not nervous,” 

om is as much as toisay you would 
rather be alone, isn’t it?’ trying to catch a 
glimpse of the eyes he had to love so 
dearly to his cost, and that were obstinately 
fixed on the moss-covered ground. 

“Tiny!” as she remained silent, ‘would 
you rather be alone? Shall Igo?” 

‘*No. Since youare here you had better 
remain. You could hardly govback im such a 

of rain." 

wae. terrific. Suppose it does not-stop to. 
night?" 

he looked up at him at that quick appre- 
hension, and something more! in the brown 
eyes, and he looked down at her with all his 
mad, miserable passion shining in his. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” he went on, reasenringly, 
** it will be over im lees than qn hour.” 

‘An hour! and it. will. take us nearly 
=, to get back to the Manor. We shall 

! ” 








| and feeling ihotr: 


And again the two-pairs of eyes met, He 
knew that she meant Gwen and Lady Hlize 
beth would arvive before-they could get back to 
the Manor. 

*' It.docs not’ matter,” he»rejoined, hotly, 
‘« | would rather be here -with-you’ 

And the girl's fair, innocent: voting fase, 
crimsoned again with~the ready blushes, and 
the dark eyes drooped with a shy conscious- 
ness ‘neath the fierce passion of his, and 
he looked with a gnawing sense of longing 
at his héart, and a wild ire to clasp her 
once moré to his breast, and throw honour to 
the winds. fay ay ; 

However, he restrained hia: inclinations, 
and stood silently beside her, watching the 
rain as itdrifted past the mouth of the cave 
in great sheeta of mist,and the lightning 
growing less frequent, and’ ‘listening to 
the peals of thunder getting fwinver and 


fainter. 
‘tNow,” he said, at Jast; atte# & dong; long 
silence, asa faint gieath of sanalifne broke 
over a ‘distant hill, ‘if you don’t mind wet 
feet anda damp gown we can start on our 
homeward 


way, 

“I don’t mind at all,” she replied, starting 
up with feverish eagerness: “ Let as gocut 
once.’ 

And they wenttbroagh the wet bracken, and 
the rain spangled heather, down: the -hill-side, 
and through the valley, an@hé, stil kespingthat 
tightcurb on hiniself, discoutecd’ fluently of 
things in general and nothing in particular, 
and let neither look nor tone startle his 
companion into'one of those lovely blushes 


that he watehed with suéh keen delight; and 


yet such bitter anguish, to think that he had 
the power to call thems up? 4: her cheek; and 
yet not the right, 


os 


CHAPTER V. 


‘© Dark and stormy, and cold and grey 
The sky looms over my head to-day; 
And a word is echoing through the'trtcs, 
On the last faint sigh of a dying breeze: 

Good-bye to love—gooid-bye, 
Falls like a sobbing sigh.” 


By some unknown instinct Rex-and: Tiny 
avoidedithe front entrance, and went. in by a 
side door. 

She went straight to her own room oatensi- 
bly to remove wet: clothes, really to 
relieve her heart, in the solitude’ ofs-her cham- 
ber, by a burst of .sebs-—sobs that shovk'the 
slender form with their: stérmz;and fary, 
tears that coursed soaldingly down ‘her 
cheeks. For her soul was stricken to the core, 
and her spirit’ sodrehed: and b 
the knowledge that had come to her that 
day—the knowledge that she loved, and that 
the object of her first pure maidenly.sffsotion, 
wat her sister's betrothed husband—oh, ¢he 
shame, the horror of it } 

She threw herself on theirug by Rover, who 


had followed her up, and baried her feb in’ 


hissoft coat, while the burning tedrs: rained 


down on him, and he licked@-her hands‘im dumb 


sympathy with his young mistresé’s sorrow. 

Meanwhile, Rex, wet as he was, went 
straight to the pazlour, where he heard the 
hum of voices; and to his relief’ found only 
his uncle, Lord Belvidere, whose 
had been delayed by the storm; and Lady 
Blizabeth, who, still attized in her travelling 
costume, sat ‘talking flaentlyand with iexteeme 
graciousness: to the young. peer; whose ac- 
quaintance she and Gwen made while-they 
were staying with Lady Saseaton, in town. 

“Ab, /’ she exclaimed, with a motherly 
warmth of manner which.she always 
towards the young man,” soecyou bave: got 
back at last?’ 

“ Yes; aunt,’’ kissing her, as she held up her 
cheek for the salute, 

“* Reginald tella me youhave been rescuing 
that madcap child Tiny from ithe storm?.”’. 

‘* Yes,” he assented, furious.with himself for 
not being able to salk as easily as-she could, 

ibly guilty. 





departure 


En 


‘' She really must learn ‘te stay at. home 
when the weathers thresteninge It is quite 
time she gave up being a hoyden, and: setiled 
down into something mote ladylike,”’ said her 
mother, sharply, 

“ I don’t think she ‘isa hoyden,”’ teplied 
Ret,, gravely. 

He.» bad: learnt: to: love the -gizl20 well 
he could notebear to hear a word againsi his 
little dasling. 

“Whereis Gwendolin?" he went on, a mo. 
oe hea 4 to change her dress 

et upstairs asiyou 
were not here," ied her ladyship, with a 
sweetemile, ‘She has becn dying to see you, 
Rex.” é 
* Te-isevety nya gar eee beara 
knowing whut to not quite’ belicving 
his aunt, for he'had seen ‘hisfair: flancée. firs 
ing rather fast and furiously o-more thas 
one cecésion in. tows; and. doubted jasi the 
least oe gs in the ‘wotld ber great affection 
for hi 


himself, 

“ The dear child wanted to loolt: her: pretii- 
est for you, s0, as she had time); she slipped 
apatdirs to take-off: her travelling dress; and 
pus on something thin and fresh," 

‘tI would halve driven over tithe station to 
meet ” he remarked; somewhat avk- 
wardly, “only you did - not: say «for ‘certain 
which train you would come by.” 

“No; wevwekt not. quite certain, «Lady 
Menella is so capticions ; aud, of course; wa 
did not wart tovoffend ber: by leaving: very 
early this morning.” b 

ew nos!” he assented, readily 
enough, 

The trath wad’ Sir: Loftus! Leftbury was 
going into Cornwall, and had: accompanied 
them as far as Dene, the station at: which they 
slighted, and Gwen and the Baronet were 
such excellent! friends that thie astute Lady 
Elizabeth thought it just ag well the former's 
future husband should not see them together, 
as he might have disapproved of theix friendli- 
nead and bon ries c 

“ Yoware very wet,” she said, to change 
the conversatidn; glancing at his dreached 
clothes and muddy bovis. 25.1 3 

‘* Yes; L.must) apologise fcr coming in to 
see you like this,” 

“Ob, that is of no consequence, I was 
thinking of your healthy and that ivis ‘ndt‘far 
off dinner time.” d 

“1 will go and change them," he said, 
een escape from het ladyshbip's 
searchi , 

He -wae not very long over: his’ toilet, and 
when ‘he emerged ima#wallow tails'and: a white 
cravat, he was met im the corride¥ again by 





y | hie aunt. 


‘+ Gwen. has just downto the drawing- 
roorm,’’.she infuemedl hin, confidentially, ‘‘ She 
ie expecting you there!" r ; 
‘s Hang,.Gwenl” he thonght, angrily ; for 
as he passed’ the parlour he saw y aud 
Lord Belvidere in: the:window im close confab 
over the, relative, merits: of spaniels and set- 
ters, and as she was laughing.gaily) and talk. 
ing in-an: —— fashion, be thought she 
was bappyj guessing what a sote aching 
heart beat beneath her shabby black bodice. 
However, he wént:6n to the’ drawing-room 
to greet his betrothed, wishing to get-the firat 
nauvais quarte d'hewre' with-her over 
She, too, was standing by the witdow. The 
rayefrom the setting sun falling redly-on her 
yellow hair, fair face, and white gown. E 
She had dreseed herself Very catefally in 
film y lace aboat it, 


beauty, did what ninety-nine men out of every 
hundred woulddounder similar cireumstances, 





took her in hie arms, and predged: biz lips to 
her cheek, 
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“ Dear Rex,” she murmured, softly, blash- 
ing very tily, a trick which she had at her 
command, *Iam so glad to gee you again.” 

“ AndIto seeyou,” he returned, courteously 
and untrothfally ; and then there wasa silence 
between these two ‘“lovers.”’ 

She was thinking that she hated'men with 
beards and tanned Skins, and that Sir Loftas 
was incomparably nicer. Hé was thinking 
she was like a waxen éfiity in comparison 
with the living sparklitg pretii.7s3 of hex 
sister, and wishing f was Tiny who was 
standing by his side. 

Still he had toremsin beside he¥,and talk to 
her, and- look into her cold eyes and hold 
her slender hand, ‘and listen to her small talk, 
all the time he was angrily. wondering why 
his father had betrothed him in his boyhood 
to a baby, what possible satisfaction it conld 
have beer'to ‘him, and” how.on’ earth he could 
get out of it without ps dishonourabdly, 

“Belvidere? Oh, yes, he ia here. Said he 
met youin London.” ~~ . 

“Yes. At the-Dachess of Creamsbires.” 

“ Creamshire is His uncle,” 

a did not know that,” she said, with inte. 
rest, 

“ Yes. He stands a good chanceof the straw- 
berry leaves, There is only. one life between 
him and the title, a weak little boy of eight.” 

“ Indeed'?” 

_ Gwen's large eyes widened-and grew fall of 
inquiry, The young man had shown her con- 
siderable attention when they met in town, 
he was good-looking, fair, boyish, just the kind 
of man whose phyvique she admired, he wae 
rich, and ‘then to be Duchess, Oh, the pro- 
spect was actanlly too dazzting. Somethin 
of her thoughits xppeared on her face, ah 
struck Rex, and ‘simultaneously a ray of light 
and hope fell across his mind. 

“Tam going to usk Belvidere to stay with 
= at the Court, so you will sce plenty of 

im.” , 

“ That will be. very nice,” she said; for once 
forgetting to lie to the man to whom she was 
engaged. 

~ i shall agai Bi over. hep 

“Do, We are always glad to see you, Rex, 
and any of your bade ; , 

“ Phanke,” he réttirned, believing the latter 
part of her speech not the former, and then 
as the footman, who had returned with her 
ladyship from “town, announced that dinner 
was served, he offersd “her hid arm and led 
her to the dining-room, where all the others 

were assembled, 

sisters, not having: met before, em- 
braced. A crimeon flush fisfag to Tthy's'face 
as her sister's lips toached her. cheak, and the 
long fringed’ lids atoo over “the dark 
passtonate eyes, as ste Half encounféred an 
imploring glance ftom, Rex, over whose face 

a shadow stole as he sat down beside bis 

promised bride, and saw Belvidere seat him. 

self between Eliz, beth and’ Tiny, who 
had managed to sh ahaa Se of emotion 
from her face, and who smiléd readily enough 
with her4 » only, in’ Her eyéx was a Keen, 
conscious look anguish, that. she conld 
neither banish nor hide from those grey orbs, 
who sought her face go often, thaugh she xe- 
solutely avoided “meeting their glance or 


toning attheirawner, 

* dinner was 4 purgatory to Réx. He 
had to ap happy aud gay, to respond to 
her ladys and io his vancée's 


's 

questions, and soft ite 6 ‘speeches, and take 
an interest in Belvidere’a remarks about the 
approaching shooting season. He was 
laden 7 oie ba age oy et oe and the 

8 gone.to pleading tigue, and he 
be in the -Snioking.ro6om with his uncle and 
riend, who liad been rather easily persuaded. 
to sénd ‘to the Inn at urst for. his” 
na and'prolong bis stay for a few 


Even a good cigar could not quiet: bis per- 
turbed spirit, and. at last he oe Gomer 





‘and an untoward fate right soundly. 

This he did many times a day in the 
ensuing week. 

Tiny avoided him pointedly, and he:feeling 
that the-onty honourable course open’ to him 
was to do likewise, acceptetl her avoidance, 
apparently, asa matter of course, and said 
only ‘“*Good morning,” or ‘ Good-night,” to 
her in a formal way. 

He found it a hard task, and an unpalat- 
able one, and he hated his position as an 
engaged man, for Lady Elizabeth kept’ strict 
ward and watch over him and Gwen, and 
contrived a dozen times a day, to leave him 
* alone with his cousin; or to pluce ‘him in 
some lover-like position, which made him 
‘perfectly furious, Belvidere helped him out 
of some of these awkward predicaments 
quite unconsciously. He admired Mies Staun- 
ton immensely, and she: evidently liked him, 
and as his friend often asked him to take 
his place, and he was more:than ready to do 
80, proved himeelf a friend in need, truly. 

Lady Elizabeth expostulated. with Gwen 
for her plainly shown preference but in vain, 
She wasidazzled by the prospect of the straw- 
berry leaves, and determined to leave no 
stone unturned to win the young peer. 

Rex viewed her proceedings with the 
greatest coolness and. complacency, and when 
he left the Manor he persuaded Belvidere 
to look upon the Court as his home for the 
present, which the young. fellow did, only 
too happy to have the chance of staying 
near his-divinity; who smiled on him all too 


brain by her arts and, graces, which she 
practised on him without mercy, and with 
an utter disregard of Rex's feelings in the 
matter. Fortunately her consin hadh’t any, 
that is to say unpleasant ones. Whien he 





thought af all about the matter, he chuckled 
andibly, and when he saw her leaning 
lovingly on the peer’s arm, and looking up 
unutterable things into his smooth youthfal 
face, & sed smile would light his face, and 
he , wo politely yet firmly prevent Lady 





_Ehzabeth, for Gwén had barely cloaked her 


and yet with such an innocent and Uncon- 
scions air that she thought he had not noticed 
— of affairs between Gwen and his 
= 





CHAPTER VI. 


‘ Oh, lift me from the grass— 
I die, I faint, I fail ! 
Let thy. love in kisses rain 
On. my lips and eyelids. pale. 
My cheek is cold and white, alas, 
My heart. beats loud and fast ! 
Oh, press it close to thine again, 
Or it will break at last!” 


( w GwENDoLIN, you are playing with edged 
cools.” ; 
“Do you think so, mother?” 


* bétween two stoole one falls to the ground.’”’ 
“T remember it perfectly,” replied the 
belle, en af ‘but I am not in the least 
afraid of fallisg to the ground.” 

“ ‘Two strings fo your bow is a dangerous 
experiment, my. dear,” expostulated Lady 


flirtation with Roy, Lord Belvidere. 

“Not when* you are perféctly sure of one 
st + ” 

« And which string are you sare of?” 

** Lord Belvideré1’” 

* Gwendolin!” in accents of amazed as- 
tonishment. 

“ That ia the one I am sure of, mother, I 
know he loves me; nay, more, that he actually 
worships me.” 

“ Rex? Rex is very attentive.” 

‘* Just because he thinks he ought to be. 
Not because he loves nie. My own belief is 





exouse and went up to his room, As he. 
passed Tiny’s door he paused fdr a momeni, 
and a faint soond as of snppressed sobbing 





that he never cared two straws about me.” 


fell on hia ear, and made him curse himself; 


sweetly, and somewhat- bewildered his boyish | ried 


Elizabeth from playing the part of Marplot; |g 


‘Iam sure of it, Remember the old adage, | agree 


that her vanity forbade it. She much preferred 
to think he was dying for love of her, and half 
mad with jeatousy, only it suited her purpose 
to‘say so to her mother. 

‘“* Oh, Gwen, hemust love you,” exclaimed 
per fond mother, ‘‘who could help doing 
50 i 

“Tt'g a matter-of taste, of course, At any 
rate, 7 prefer Belvidere; infinitely.” 

“ But—-you must think of Rex’s fortane. 
It is splendid,” 

“* Roy:is well off |”’ 

“* Notas rich ag-your cousin.” 

‘Not at present. Someday he may be far 
richer!” 

“ How?” . 

“ He is next heir but one to the Creamshire 
title and estates.” 

“Really, I had no idea of it.” 

And then mother and daughter planged 
into-a conversation about the chances of catch- 
ing the embryo Dake, and being able to get 
rid of Rex quietly and decently, without any of 
that fuss or escanlandre which is so repug- 
nant to well-bred folk; and, later on, when 
Belvidere cama im, her ladyship wisely with- 
drew and left them alone together, 

‘* Whatis the matter?’ asked Gwen, ten- 
derly, for her sharp eyes detected something 
wrong abont the young fellow, ‘‘ You don’t 
look well!"’ 
“No; IT amnot feeling well,” he replied, 
with some hesitation. ‘I had hardly any rest 
last night.” 
‘* Indeed | Was there any cause forit 2?" 

‘“ Perhaps there was. I am rather wor- 
. ” 


‘May I ask about what?” she queried, 
solicitously. 
« Well, Misa Staunton,” with a big per- 
ceptibleeffort, ‘‘ Iam going away from here.” 
“Going away!” she echoed. ‘‘ When— 
where ?”’ 
‘* To.day—to London.” 
“Tamsosorry,” she said, with genuine re: 
gret, trying to master the annoyance, and dia- 
may she felt while some of the pretty pink 
colour faded out of her cheekz. ‘ Must you 
‘o.”’ 

‘ Yos. ‘Thereis no other alternative.” 

“Why?” 

She asked the question innocenily enough, 
though she knew it would force him to show 
his hand, 


‘“* Because I love you, Miss Siaunton,” he re- 
plied, steadily, though. his face grew very 
pale, ‘and as you are ed to my friend 
there, is no other honourable: course for me to 
pursue, but to leave you, turn my back on thas 
which is: best and brightest in my life!” 

Her cheeks .grew, blooming as the roses 
peeping'in.at the window, as she heard the 
words,— 

“Do you know the terms of my engage: 
ment?” she asked, toying with Rex's ring. 
“No,” he replied, his eyes fixed on the fair 
face and down drooped lids. 

« By the arrangement made by my cousin’s 
father it is only to be consummated if we both 
to it, and—and—love each other.” 

‘He adores you, of course!” exclaimed the 
miserable youhg man,who, admiring her him. 
self desperately, thought of a neocssity every 
one else must do likewise. 

‘ He is fond of. me, I think,” she allowed, a 
little self-satisfied smile playing about her 
lips. 
a And you?” he asked, very eagerly, some- 
thing in her. manner kindling a faint ray of 
hope in his breast. 

“ I—J—only entertain a cousinly regard for 
him.” 

“ Miss Staunton |! may I—can I—hope?” 
“You may,” she rejoined, with extreme 
sweetness. “TPhave often thought'thatI and 
my cousin were unsuited to each other, and 
now I am quite certain of it.” 

‘What a loss for him!” said the infatu- 
ated peer. “ Yet his loss is my gxin. Only— 
what will he ssy—what’ will he think of me for 
robbing him of hiv bride?” 

“ He will prefer my happiness tohisown,” 





Miss Staanton did not really believe 
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she said, softly. ‘‘I should never be happy 
with him, and with you, Roy——” 

But she never finished the speech. He 
eaught her im his arms and closed her lips 
in a lover's fashion. 

Later on in the day Gwen indited an epistle 
to Rex, asking him to come over to the Manor 
at once as she had something of importance 
‘to say to him, a summons which he obeyed 
readily. 

‘*‘ What is it you want, Gwen,” heasked of 
her, when he entered the drawing-room and 
found her reclining in an attitude of studied 
elegance on a sofa. 

“IT have something to say to you,” she 
began hesitatingly. 

* Yes.” 

‘Something that I am afraid will pain 
you.” 

‘* T hope not,” he responded, cheerily, guess- 
ing what was coming. 

“It is about our engagement.” 

“Oar engagement! Are you tired of it, 
Gwen?” 

‘* Not exactly that, Rex—oaly—only—— ”’ 

‘* You've fallen across the man you think 
you wf can love. Eh?” as she stopped. 

** Yes.” 

‘*May I ask who it is?” queried the sly 
rogue, knowing perfectly well, for like Jappie 
Chappie in the children’s story book, bis 
friend had “Shook with sighs and groaned, 
and groaned and shook with sighs,” and he 
had made a shrewd guess at the reason. 

‘Lord Belvidere. You won't be angry 
with him, Rex, will you?” she implored, with 
elasped hands and apraised humid eyes. 

“No, I won't be angry with him. Bless 
him,” he added under his breath, for he felt 
simply wild with joy at the thought of being 
free! free to woo his little love, and make her 
his wife. 

‘He couldn't help it, you know.” 

** Of course he couldn’t,”’ he , cordi- 
ally. ‘ Very few men could help falling in 
love with you, Gwen.” 

This speech hardly flattered her, for it 
eeemed to insinuate that he was one of the 
few who could. Indeed he took his dismissal 
pn mee! so coolly, and with such perfect 
good temper that she began to think she had 
made a mistake, as many another belle has 
done, and that her cousin did not care for her, 
and was not likely to break his heart over her 
marriage, and she watched him as he went 
out through the long window and sauntered 
ween the lawn with an angry pucker on her 

row. 

“‘I wonder where my darling is?" mut- 
tered Rex. ‘Perhaps in the orchard. At 
any rate, I'll try it,” and he went thither. 

In a remote corner, hidden from the house 
and general observation, sat a little figure on 
the gnarled root of an old apple tree, with its 
face hidden in its hands. 

He had hardly spoken to her for weeks, 
and something in the hopeless despairing 
attitude of the girl touched him ply. 
Softly he stole up to her, and leaning down 
pulled her hands away. She started up 
turning her face away, but not before he 
had seen tears resting on her long lashes and 
dimming her eyes. 

“ Tiny, what is the matter?” 

*‘Nothing,” she answered, promptly and 
untruthfully,. 

*‘ Then, why are you crying?” 

I suppose I can ory if I choose,” she 
replied, petulantly, trying to wrench her hands 
from his grasp, her cheeks flashing at his tone 
and close proximity.” 

** No, not unless I like,” he said. ‘I must 
kiss them away,” and stooping he kissed the 
tears away. 

‘‘ How dare you? Oh, how can you?” 
she cried, miserably struggling like a caged 
bird to be free in her shame misery. 

“Don't be angry, dearest,’’ he said, very 
softly. ‘‘ Don’t struggle away from me, dar. 
ling. It is so long since I held you in my 
arms and kissed you.” 





“You — you — surely—forget,’’ she stam- 
ered. 


m 

“I forget nothing,”’ he answered, coolly, 
‘* for there is nothing to ce ol 

‘* What do you mean?” asked quickly. 

‘‘ Gwendolin is going to marry Belvidere.” 

“ Not really, Rex,” she cried with incredu- 
lous joy. 

‘*Yes, really. She won't have me, she 
doesn’t want me.” 

‘‘Oh, but I do,” and the next moment she 
was nestling in his arms, and he was letting 
* his love in kisses rain '’ upon her face, throat 
and lips, while he murmured incoherent 
endearments, that made her the happiest girl 
in the world. 

So after all the belle found she had made 
a mistake, and that it was her sister not 
herself Rex Ratilyan loved. 


(THE END.] 
























peerless mistress. Your picture has been my 
shrine, ever since my return to the old roof 
tree that has cradled the Vernons. Its 
deserted rooms out for the langhing 
rattle of my boy, the home of his ancestors 
out a loving, cordial weloome, Can you 
be hard and cruel enough to turn a deaf ear 
to my xy 5 sanctified as it ia by the claim 
of kindred and blood? Oh, Edith, my sweet 
bride ! take pity on me, for indeed pure love 
oo every syllable that falls m my 
ps ’ 


Never had this false, black-hearted man 
ever been so near the confines of sincerity as 
now. The goal of his ambition was reached, 
but all the frait he had planged his soul in 
peril to attain at that supreme moment he 
could haye yielded up cheerfully to win a 
glance of love from her starry eyes! She was 
the heart had created, the one woman 
to him from the rapid descent of s 
ruined, poisoned existence that he knew 
ae him, the fate of the roué and profli- 
But no marble statue could have been less 
moved or colder, and her stony impassiveness 
stung him with bitter resentment. 

“Do not drive me too far,” he said, 
i Om “Jest the love I now feel for you turns 


The satanic expression of concentrated rage 
that blazed in his crafty eyes made her trem- 
ble and quail before him ; hitherto harshness 
had been a sealed book to her, tenderness and 
love had been lavished freely, unstintedly by 
every one who came under her gentle sway. 

He noted with remorse the piteous 
dismay in her sweet face, though he blamed 
pane her obstinacy in holding out so firmly 
agains . 

“‘T have been ankind, rude,"’ he broke forth, 
suddenly. “ Edith! have pity on me, on your- 
self, cast this veil of ice from you; it is not 
your own heart that speaks, it is only a 
barrier erected by your pure nature, because 
you have formed some mistaken idea.”’ 

“‘ Nothing you can say could ever alter the 
feeling I hold on the subject, it is as fixed as 
death. I never could change, because my soul 
recoils with loathing from such an union; do 
zat. I implore you, urge me farther, it is use- 








NOVELETTE.—continued.] 


EDITH’S DILEMMA. 


—— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Hes heart throbbed madiy, despite the 
strong curb she tried to put on herself when 
Lord Vernon was shown in the next day soon 
after noon. 

There was a resolute fixed expression in his 
eyes, foreign to their nature, that she posi- 
tively recoiled before; her quick, tive 

she peril, that he, like 
Shylock, had determined to claim his bond. 
frigid commonplace words had been 
exchanged there fell an ominous silence, 
painful as it was awkward; at last his lord- 
o- — approached her, and took a seat 
y 3. 

A spasm of mortal fear quivered h 
her every fibre, and she shrank farther on 
couch away from him in mute apprehension. 

“Edith,” he commenced, reproachfally, 
“‘why do you repel me thus? The laws of 
Heaven {and man condemn) such conduct 
from a wife.” 

“Oh, why persecute me with such a 
mockery? You know that ceremony was not 
binding! It could not be; besides, you with 
your own lips, when you felt the breath of 
death upon you, declared life would be un-} Overwhelmed by her firm refusal to yield he 
end without the woman you loved.” said, with a bitter ring of poignant anger in his 

_‘‘ Bimple (nonsense, the rambling of deli- | voice — 
rium! Every man has his little romances, as) ‘Then I shall apply to the law to compel 
children do their ailments. Iam no exception | what my prayers have failed to accomplish !” 
to the rule; but my real romance, the one| «For my child's sake,” she cried, ‘‘do not 
* resolution in a man’s life has oqme at/ drag my name before the world, it would kill 
#, and I am madly, hopelessly in love with| me!” 
my own sweet wife!” : “For your child’s sake accede to my jast 

“It is sacrilege,” sks cried, putting forth | demands, or rather, entreaties," he retorted ; 
her hands as if to shield her from some deadly | « the option lies with you.” 
danger. ‘Do you know what you aresaying,| ‘I cannot, oh! I dare not. I should feel I 
Lord Vernon?” : had sullied my fair fame; have mercy on me 
_ “ Why do you act the prude, Edith? This/as you will expect mercy on that great day 
is not the time for such absurd displays. | before the throne of Heaven itself.”’ 
Remember the sacred contract that binds us.| ‘Adieu, Lady Vernon, specious pleading 
One that no man can put asunder until death, | will not dupe me; my claim shall be made 
and think of your boy, my brother’s son, j 


- poor before an y judge al 
and mine now doubly by the tie of blood, and! With these bitter words he departed, lettin 
the sanction of our church,” 4 


1 himself out at the hall door, which he slamme 
“TI repudiate it, I deny any such bond. It 


violently in his mad, baffled rage. 
was mere form to secure the property to my 
boy,” she retorted desperately, driven to ba 
by his specious arguments, ‘‘ When you sent 


CHAPTER IX. 


“<q 


me that letter by Mr. Reeves offering me 
half your income I refused, and released} Jn lessthan a f t Lady Vernon was 
you from every responsibility for ever. Now/| served with a citation for restitution of ogn- 


you come to poison my ears with your unholy 
words of love, that causes my very soul to 
revolt with their black sin.” 

‘* Edith, I have listened to this ridiculous 
tirade long enough,” he said, impatiently, 
“but there is a limit to my endurance. As 
the head of my house I { insist upon my 
rights, despite all your Quixotic notions. 
Your son is my ward, and 1 am your husband. 


jugal rights which he had never held; but it 
was the only way the law permitted him to 
use, and he was obdarate, determined to bend 
her to his will, even if she hated him for ever 
afterwards. A 
He planged into excitement to stifle 
thought ; , dinners, ios, little suppers, 
piquant and dainty, with the fairest nymphs 
of the ballet and burlesque, each and all he 
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tried, yet they paliled upon his jaded tastes, 
and the memory of a fair, proud face, pure as 
the firat burst of morning sun, haunted him 
even when smiles were cast from bright flash- 
ing eyes by seductive sirens, who craved to win 
his heart and wear his title. : my 

“ Who do you think Frank is going to bring 
this afternoon, Adah?” J 

si deain tmpedanine siiecieiig 
Vange, li , ty eyes abstractedly 
ma towar the lar bow windows 
crowded with flowers, and overlooking the 

ark, where @ crowd of carriages and riders 
were trying to make headway to show off their 
best points. - 

“You are quite provoking, you seem to 
evince no pleasure in anything.” 

‘‘ Because everything ia so tame, so hum- 
drum. Look at those men and women opposite, 
what are they but puppets, who seem to think 
it the acme of all that is delightful to prance 
and curvet before the less fortunate ones, who 
stand staring with wide open eyes and mouths 
that water with envy?” and she gave a little 
mocking laugh. 

“My dear Adah, you area regular misan- 
thrope. You quite shock me; bat, reverting 
to my question, I will tell you who is coming. 
It is Lord Roland Vernon; he has lately re- 
turned from abroad, and every one is asking 
him to their houses, so I led Frank to 
entice him here to drink tea with us this 
afternoon.” 

The lady rattled om {while she adjusted a 
dainty satin bow to her shoe, which had be- 
come entangled in the lace of her tea-gown, 
so did not see the start or sudden deadly pale- 
ness which sprang to the girl's face. 

“Lord Roland Vernon!” she ‘gasped, 
“ coming here to-day ? "’ 

“Yes; and hark! this may be them now,” 
ad a great peal of a bell, followed by a thunder- 
ing knock at the hall door resounded through 
the mansion. 

Miss Vange shrank behind the curtains just 
ssnish ip & patna bilew wile aber baie 
panied by a young fellow with am ir, 
a a huge moustache twirled and waxed to 

ection, 

“ Now, this is indeed good of you,’ Lad 
Canton said, graciously her an 
to her distinguished visitor; ‘‘ but here is my 
my who eam neppenian, noe lagmges my 
aid,” poin where sat in a stupi 
puzzled tontlioneene 

‘*] beg-your pardon, but there is some mis- 
take,” she remarked to the equally aston- 
ished Vernon, ‘‘ you are not Roland Vernon.” 

‘‘ Indeed, I am sorry to contradict a lady,” 
he said, boldly, unflinchingly ; “ bat I am that 
individual,” 

“ Not of Bevanstoke?” she persisted. 

‘Yes, of Bevanstoke.” Bat as last he lost 
his savoir faire entirely, for he felt a orisis 
which he never dreamt of had arrived, and his 
identity was about to be rege a and re- 
tuted by this lovely little Hebe him, 

“ Lord Roland Vernon I knew as well as my 
own self; therefore I must decline to acknow- 
ledge you as my old friend," she replied, 
gravely; “you are, I presume, masquerading 
for some purpose best known to yourself, If 
it isa jest it is a very cruel one.” 

If a mine had exploded at his feet he could 
not have been in a more pitiable plight; all 
his bravado deserted him, even speech was 
frozen on those false lips, 

“I think there is some trifling error some- 
where,” he at last stammered, his face ghastly 
white, his voice tremulous, while beads of per- 
spiration started to his temples. 

‘‘ One that must be explained,” she returned, 
pointedly rising, and taking a seat by the 
— basket table where tea was being 

“What is to be done?” he thought, dis- 
‘ractedly, “the whole affair has burst like a 
soap bubble around my doomed head. I 
thought as Roland was a perfect stranger to 
Eagset and unknown at Bevanstoke I was 


He accepted a cup of tea, and tried to make 


with kisses and tears toge 








a show of drinking it, though it nearly choked 
him, and then made a hurried excuse, and 
took his departure in a frame of mind border- 
ing upon madness, for the trial was to take 
place in a few days between Lady Vernon and 
himself. 

Desperate, in a very slough of reckless de- 
spair, he entered a public-house, a thing he 
had never done in his life before, and called for 
brandy, and drank off a shilling’s worth ata 
draught to brace up his nerves. 

‘* There is but one escape out of this,"’ he 
told himself, ‘to force Edith to fly with me 
abroad. She will, perhaps, yield now rather 
than suffer the ordeal she believes awaiting 
her. She shali submit. I will not let her slip 
through my fingersagain. No living soul can 
thrast me forth from her home, Consequently, 
there will I remain holding my right as her 
protector and husband.” 

While he was plotting this last act of vil- 
lainy a very different complexion was being 
put on affairs at the bungalow in Devon, 

Lady Vernon, harassed to; death at her ap- 
proaching trial, whichshe had determined to 
face in spite of the shame and bitter humilia- 
tion, was seated with her child at her knee, 
teaching him his first prayer. 

**Dod bess mamsie and papa up in sky!" 
he lisped, earnestly, after his pensive, sad 
young mother. He oouldn’t say ‘up in 
Heaven,” so, in his innocent way, altered it 
to sky; ‘‘and fordive naughty people and 
fordive 'ittle Algy——”’ but ere the last words 
fell from those pure baby lips his tiny 
dimpled hands fell from their reverent posi- 
tion, and he piped out in a clear: treble of 
positive alarm,— 

“Man! man! ‘ook, mamsie, man!” point- 
ing at the French window, where stood a 
dark-faced man tanned to the hue of a native 
Indian, but framed with fair hair which gave 
him a peculiar appearance. 

Lady Vernon looked, and leaped forward 
like one distraught, and ae @ piercing 
scream, and was then clasped in the arms of 
Lord Algy Vernon. 

‘“‘ My own, my wife, my precious darling !” 
he murmared. “It is not a visitant from the 
other world, but your husband who holds you 
to his heart. Speak to me, look up into my 
face. Joy never kills. Oaly be brave.’ 

At this moment y Algy, crazed with 
jealous fury and indignation, set to punching 
him with his baby fist about his legs. 

‘* Leave do my mamaie, wicked man! I'll 
tick you! ” and this torrent of wrathfal abuse 
from her boy touched the maternal chord in 
her natare, and her senses, which had for a 
brief moment forsaken her, returned, and she 
gasped beseechingly,—. 

‘* Take our son, hold us both to your heart, 
my darling husband. Hold us tight, for in- 
deed my soul has hungered for a little love.” 

Young Algy was caught up and smothered 
till his rosy 
face was wet and he panted for breath, while 
his fresh cambric pinafore and bright blue 
out of all its pristine 


as as she stooped to pick the luscious 
rag. 

The moss roses that lay in the folds of soft 
lace at her white throat were rivalled by the 
colour on her cheeks, and never, even on her 
bridal morn, had she looked so fair and swest; 
so thought Lord Vernon. 

“There is the visitors’ bell,” she said, as 
she popped in his mouth a large, ripe straw- 
berry. ‘‘Waho can it be so early? Thia ia 
our day, Algy. I do hope they will say Lam 
not at home.” 

‘*You musé send word, dearest, that you 
are engaged. I cannot have our sweet repose 
disturbed for anyone.” 

“Tf you gern my lady,” panted out a 
flashed maid, who had evidently been assist- 
ing the cook in preparing the luncheon which 
the mistress had ordered to be on rather an 
extensive scale in honour of their master's 
return, ‘‘ Lord Vernon wishes to see you.” 

“My brother!" ejaculated his lordship. 
“Come wifey, we will go and make him 
welooms. How he will rejoice at seeing me 
again in the flesh.”’ 

Though she had related to him all about 
the coming trial and the avowal of love pro- 
fessed by his brother he bore him no ill will, 
for he said it only showed the good taste of 
Roland in falling in love with so fair a rose. 

Hand in hand they entered the drawing- 
room, and Lady Vernon went forward with 
outstretched hands, her face all gracious 
smiles, saying half shyly,— 

“Roland! See, brother, the dead has come 
to life. Here is Nag 

“Stop! What the meaning of this, 
Ramsay Mansell?” thandered Lord Vernon, 
rushing forward to take his wife's trembling 
form in his, ‘‘ Where is my brother?” 

“Ig this not Roland, then?” she asked in 
terrified accents, clinging to him for support. 

“No. This is my cousin; a man whose 
honour consisted in name only! whoselife no 
= Rs ears should be poisoned by 

wiag!’ 

‘“‘I¢ is useless for me to deny anything! I 
— for a big stake, and have lost!” said 

ansell, huskily. 

‘ Villain ! where is my brother ? ’ demanded 
the outraged lord, menacingly, his eyes larid, 
his hands clenched as if about to spring upon 
rae a and grapple with him to the 

eath. 

“Where you will go if you give way to such 
fits of frenzy. Will you, now that everything 
is in your favour, let bygones be bygones if I 
restore him to you and the world? Let me 
remind you that the honour of the family is 
at stake if you are harsh in your dealings with 
me,’ 


“In Heaven's name, man, say what you 
have to say,and go! I have no wish to see 
you a conviot, bad as you are.” 

‘IT am poor, in fact, penniless.” 

‘t Even that can be remedied, if you speak 
the truth,” said Lord Vernon, sternly. 

Pencilling down the address of the private 
asylum ona card, Mansell handed it to him, 


That day was a day of fervent thankfal | ying. 


rejoicing. And, hand looked in hand, Lord 
Vernon told the story of that noble girl's love 
and sacrifice; and then he looked into his 
sweet wife's face and whispered, while hot 
blushes stole on her cheeks,— 

‘‘ Edith, Algy’s sister shall be called Nalda, 
what do you say?" and her answer was to 
nestle her dainty head on hia breast, and 
stammer, coyly,— 

‘Your will is mine, darling Algy! It is 
the sweetest name I ever heard,” 

The next morning husband and wife were 
strolling like a pair of tartle doves in the 
shadiest part of pretty garden in the rear 
of the house where the strawberries and rasp- 
berries were heaeng in tempting crimson 
bunches, and Lady Vernon would persist in 
regaling him with them, while he feasted his 
eyes with a lover's rapture on the slight, 
white-clad form, so sylph-like in its gracefal 








Now I will go, trusting to your promise to 
give me the means of quitting England for 
ever. My address, for some days, will be at 
my chambers in the Temple.” 

But fate, which Mansell had long defied, 
was on his track, like an avenging Nemesis. 

It was dark when he reached his rooms, half 
intoxicated, his head throbbing, his temples 
almost burstiug for the want of sleep. 

‘TI must rest, or I shall go mad!” he mut- 
tered, hoarsely. ‘‘Laudanam will be my 
best friend. When I awake I shall be ready 
to start a new campaign abroad.” 

He gro for the bottle, and poured out, 
with hand, a large dose of the 
narootic, adding to it some brandy. 

Next morning he was found dead on the 
couch, and thus paid the penalty of a missp3nt 
life, and passed away from the theatre of his 
misdeeds, 
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A few words only need be added to this 
eventful story. 

Vernon's brother was. restored to 
li in the fall possession of his reason, in 
fact, he had been only detained asa lunatic 
for the sake of the large sum paid for his de- 
tention. 

He married Ada Vange, hia first and only 
love, and in her affection and tender protec- 
tion buried the blasK past. 

When Kate Rawson heard of the sudden end 
of her friend Mansell she eccaped to America, 
to begin afresh a career of duplicity. 

Not a shadow crossed the lived of Lord 
Vernon and his lovely wife. 

Nalda is well remembered in the person of 
a little girl who beara that name, to them a 
household treasure ; for if it had not been for 
Nalda’s loyalty and love ‘Lady Edith’s 
Dilemma” must. have ended. in utter defeat 
and despair. 


—~ 





[THR END.] 








FACETLE. 


Excivstvs.—'* Getout'o’ here,’ said the-hen 
to the ching egg, “ you don’t belong to’ my 
set.’ 


Waen we take ‘a glance around the- world it - 


is hard to believe‘in thie theory of the'survivat 
of the fittest. 

Ween'an orator becomes’a great gun in-his 
own estimation he is apt tobe a good deafofa 
smooth-bore' in the tion of Others, 


Jones ‘(blowing aclond* of ‘smoke intd~ the | 


airy: ‘I am very fond of & good cigar.” —Mre, 
Jones: “ Then, for gracvious sake, gét,one.”” 

‘‘An, Malinda, you aré ittdeéd one of a 
hundred, and-———” “Thank you, Mr. Mon- 
tagué, I prefer to be comsidered as one of 
eighteen, as I am.” 

Wings: ‘‘ Has your wife a cheerfal disposi. 
tion?” Minks: “Oh, yes,, very cheerful, 
Last night, when I was dancing: around the. 
room on oue foot, after having stepped on. a. 
tack, she laughed till her sides ober 

“So you are going to keep » school?” said 
@ young lady to her old aunt. ‘‘ Well; for my 
part, sooner than do that I would mazry a 
widower with nine children.” ‘I should pre 
fer that myaelf, was the reply; ‘ but where is 
the widower?” 

“ Fencing,” swys a sporting journal, “ ia one 
of the most enjoyable of athletic sports.” 
Maybe itis. Still there are liable'to be exoep- 
tions, one would imagi For instance, if it 
were & ten acre field that was to be fenced, and 
one had to-split-the rails. 

Severan Irishmen were ‘di ing one day 
about the invincibility’ of their respective 
powers when onéof them'temarked: “ Faith, 
I'er & brick,” “ And I'ma bricklyer,” maid 
another, giving the’ first ‘speaker ‘a blow’ that 
brought him to the groand) 

Miss Kenwoop? “Dori't' you like to ‘go down 
to the sea-shore in summer and listen f what 
the wild waves ate saying?” Miss Lake View 
(ffankly): “I can’t say that I do; but’l lite to 
go down to the seashore in‘sdtiimer and listen 
to what the young mantis saying.” 

Sort ano Sweer.—She: “Did your uncle 
leave you anything, Henti?” He:  Hedid.” 
She: “ Henri, I am “yours.” He: He lett 
me his blessing.’ She: “ Henri, I ant not 
yours, I aor so fond of travelling!” He: 
“ Tf you will only: marry me, darling, wé will 
move six times # year)” 


Ix suntmittg up a case, a  well!Riowt 


counsel was so severs ‘on the opposing lawyer” 


that the latter ju up and exclaimed :— 
“T'd like to know if thé cotinsél thinks’ I’nt ‘a 
fool!’ His opponent reflected ‘a moiient; 
and then quietly said : My ftiend) wants to 
know'if I think heise fool. In reeponge to 
that interrogatory, I can only say that J am 
not prepared to deny it,” 


A TS 
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‘‘Anour what time and where did the 
knights originate and flourish?" asked the 
. And the smart bad boy said he 
reckoned in.the dark ages. 
Art the theatre: Blobson (rising. excitedly) : 
‘Down with that red umbrella in. frous/’ 


Mrs. Blobson ( him back): “ For 
meroy's sake, hushup! Thatain'san umbrella. 
It'sa new spring hat.” 


Sue: ** Whereis Rose Mermet’s-partaer'? 
Get "I just loth Jeek in theouppertoces. Te 
He: ‘I just the: oons.. He’s 
lookingout for: the inner: man, and:has pro 
badly forgotten the outer woman,” 

Wrre (reading morning t © Why, the 
Mormons actually still the® right of 
havibg two, three, and sometimes fout wives 
atonce!” Husband: “Why, at that rate 
how can & Man ever hope to be a widower?” 

“ Waar a wonderful painter Rubens was!” 
rernarked Merritt, at the ethan gi k “Yes,” 
assented Cora: “It is said of hint that he 
could cirunge a laughing face inté = end one by 
@ sittgle stroke.’ ‘Why,’ spoke up little 
Johnnie; in’ disgust, “ my  school-teacher’ can 
do thet.” 

© One Yor Jounny.”—Benevolent olf 3 
man; ‘ Johnny, why was Damocies to 
eat His dinner when the sword was suspended 
over his head by a Singlé hair?” hinny 


who does‘ not like atronizec): ‘I 
: ith bike won fal into 


> he was afraid 
bis soup.” 

Spectator (to defendant) : “* Well, L guess 
the jury will find for you.. The judge's 
was certainly very much in your favour, 
Don’t you think so?” Defendant (moodily) : 
“Ob, I knew all along that the judge's 
charge would be all right.; It’s the Iawyer’s 
charge that’s worrying me.” 

A youna man married a lady whose weight 
verges closely upon fifteen atone, During a re: 
cent country walk they came toa fence, and it 
was necessary toclimb over, ‘‘ My-dear,” said 
the hushand, ‘‘shall I Kelp you over the 
fence?" \* Never mind me,” was. the wise 
reply, ‘‘ just. hold up the.fence.” 

A ComPREHENSIVE Questron.—‘‘ My: son,’ 
said the aaxioud patent, ‘I leam with some 
surprise that you are marked ‘ deficient’ in 
your French history: I thought.yon told me 
you fini your paper in tem minutes.” 
“801 did; bat the question was, ‘Tell all 
you know about the history of France,’ ” 
‘Ah! I see.” 

An,” sighed Jones, “ I suppose these new 
explosives we read. of are usefal, but I have 
one which can blow up any numberof men at 
once and’ immediately. be ready for another 
attack. I would gladly dispose of it toany 
foreign government, the more distant the 
better. I refer, geutlemen,” be explained to 
theinteréested.crowd, “tomy wile.”’ 

“TI can give’ you gas if you. are afraid the 
pain ' will to? endure;” said a 
dentist to an elderly coloured woman who had 
coude to have several teeth extracted, “ No, 
sali} no, sah!” she said) shaking her head 
emphatically; “‘you don’t gib me no. gas*en 
ha’ me git up out’n dat cheer en’ walk- home 
dead, no, sal! I reads:de newépapahet”’— 
American-paper. 

Ayn old bachelor lived alone in a véry‘ micon: 
fortable-looking place, and his ° spartments 
were always in great disor@er.. *“ Why don't 
a og married?’ caida ites 
« you wouldjhave some one to tidy up: 
place, and make it lools home-tilee, “ The fact 
is I’ve never thought of it,” said. he, “bat it 
does look ré that a better half would 
make better quaréers.”’ 

“Wet, Ned, I proposed to’ Mise Jervis 
Idat night, and stie haw wedmnie.”” “Did 
you; though? Why, In ‘for & tmomert 
thonght you had the ittew of 
ing’? “ I didn’t, buf 
cont by ber beautiful tact ard: deReate 
fore 2? «Ter whee mw «Why, 
when I called: she walked up’ to’ the mater 
piece amd stopped the élock,” 


nrerry: 
Jetikins won the #0. 


Jonzs last Saturday received the following 
note: from a friend: ‘‘ Come and: dine wj;h 
me to-morrow at the Gaiety, with two or three 
friends.” Jones, who-is-a very literal fellow, 
turned up at the appointed hour with—three 
of his friends. 

Doren daughter: “ Now, mother; don't 
ask me to marry that mhéna,- 1 and 
respect him, bat I donot love hit.” Prac. 
tical mother: “Ob, that @ob’t matter. You 
won't see him oftenenoggh to grow tired of 
him. He's politica.” 

Youxe Mr. Brokaw (whw'believes i doing 
things in a business like-way): *“Misy South. 
mayd, I am matrimonially inclined: Youate 
my choiée above all women. I desireto marry 
you. Is ita go?’ Missy Sonthimyd (treezing. 
ly): “ ¥és; str. Theteis the ddr.” 

 Yus/" sald Robitison, ‘ot party had fair 
sticcess On’ OuY fishing excursion, but it wasalt 
‘dus to Dutiley-’ “Is Ke an expert fisher- 
nian?” “No; he doési’t kaow a sardine 
fronts salt mhaokérel ; bat he was’ thoughifal 
enough to bring sonie ishhooks along.” 

“No, Mr, Meredith, you must pit.away this 
madness. I dan never, never ke, yours ; there 
id an insurmoan obstacle”’—'* Da. not say 
801 Tellme what. this insurmountable obstacle 
is, love, that I orushit as 1 woulda worm 
in my path.” —“ It’s a/hasband ia Londen." 

Was: “ Hello, Kuight, what's the mat: 
ter? I declare you look as happy ase wife 
on her wedding-day. Knight: “ Log happy, 
do a well, why eee I Have actually 
paid my pew rent for year, bowgat my 
wife a news Easter: bonuet, and have money 
enough left-topay the xent/’ 


A cononeR’s jary’ rethrned &° Verdftt that 
the deceased came to his dexth froti expornre. 
“ What do-you thean’by that?” asked 4 rela. 
tive-of thé dead mun. “There were two 
bullet holew in hiv skull! THe* cdrdver’ re. 
plied, with a wave of his magiste?iif Hand: 
‘Jisteo, He died fron éxpovdré to’bullete,” 


BOBBLES. 


Ir I waz called upon tew tell who'wéz fhe 
bravest man thatever lived, I would tay ifwaz 
hiv who never told ao te. 

Tur fteanes? thing that emmy tit ever fol- 
lowed ors Dizainets, is making shonky. 

Evefysoppy leve'tew féel thet=they' are ov 
sum importance in this world; évéeti “a peuper 
looks forward téw'the day ov biz pitawetal az 
the time'tititie haz got tew' be notised. 
amd’ noble boy; appeal 
tew. hifz getierosity; if ya Hav''a heavy and 
stilen one; appeal tew' hiz back. 

AGRATE menny OV onx peor go abroad tew 
improve their minds hath’ got énny 
minds when dey wor athome: Kro®#iddge, 
like’ charify shonla begin ‘at’ hots). and’ ther 


Nooppy but'a phool will’ spéen® ‘hiz tine 
trieing tew convinces a pliook ; . 

Time iz like money; the lésd“we ‘hay ov it 
tew spare the farther we rhakeit 26! 

Tie tangs iz r averry fasst member ov 
the yo eye dozall thé talking, and 
tWo- ov the’ thinking. : 

Men who invadé the* Oe OF Wimiiin 
are-altytis jeered’ at*; “how Kan winfaiin, 
when they‘invade ths* provindte ov niti, «x- 
\pekt tew esKape the sate’ kind ov tréntient. 

He who spends hiz youtiger dave’ th’ dikapa- 
shtitt iz mértagaging himself tew' di¢seize and 
‘poverty; two creditors,’ who’ are 
cortdity tew foreclosed at‘ lav, ‘and’ take possts- 
sion ov the pretiises. 

THAne’ iz mhenty @ perdin WHO’ Fair set 
moasetrap tew 3 bit) not’ satis- 
fied! With sith stital? warfie, they uirdéerthkd tev 
‘trap for bears, and git ketched bi the bewrs. 
| Moral: Studdy ‘yure’ gérifas, aitd® stidk tew 
|, mise, 
| Young man; dori’s or below yure 
rank ; not that I think thute iz vittew in 
lrank, but tiie iz custom itt'it, ani custom 
joften oatranks law and gospel. 





== Jost Birtixas, 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS, 
Tax Dake of Edinburgh is now completely} Tux largest organ bs the world is said'to be} Prince a Princess Marie of 
pees to moana attended the ome i rw irate Riga. Eris tiey-s fest | Denmark,.whowere to of dudiegs are said 
ro bande at Pri Roy . ie enh jn belek rk ot vein sixty-five leet | to have sat down to rest after a long run, 


had been previously postponed on account. of 
his illness. The.Prince of Wales and Prince 
George were also there. 
‘Tus arrangements for the Queen's visit to 
Wales ee ene . Her 
esty wi ve thampton special. 
rm late at night on Augnat 23rd, passing 
through Shrewsbury at an carly hour in the 
morning, and arriving’at Palé about five a... 
1 hear that-efforts: are- being-made to-induce 
the Queen'to break her journey, at Shrews- 
bury, and make an: inspection of the quaint 
old town, but itis hardly likely she will 
comply. with. this somewhat unreasonable 
reques 


Tue death. of: Miss :Hiléyard, who ; 
ae ened _ ieee oe = 
She- was: buried inthe’ churchyard of 
repens Lee, and the funeral = a 
y representatives:ofithe Qaeen, moprese 
Each te em Wal, he Dat 
‘rincess 
Christian: of. Schleamig-Holstein,. Princess. 
Louise, and: Princess Beatrice, who also sent 
some benntifal wreaths. The one. forwarded 
by the Qaeen. hore the. following, inseription: 
“A mark. of gratefal affection and regard 
from Victoria R. and I.” 

Tue marriage of the:-Duke of Portland and 
Miss Dallas Yorke is new fixed to. take place 
on Jane 17th, ces. ao wedding nts 
are coming ins 0 day Her Majesty’s 
Equerries presented hie Grace witha maaalte: 
silver bow?, the inscription, “To. the 
sixth Dake of orsfand, on: his marriage,.1889, 
by the Queen's-Equerries” on the-- front, 
whilethe names, of ‘* Extra’ and “Active” 
Equerries were inscribed on either side. By 
the way, it is. said that the ceremony: will be 
performed at St. Panis Church, Knights- 
bridge; and mot‘at St. George's, Hanever 
Square, as previously stated. 

AutHovues Henley is still a long way off, 
ladies are already ordering their dresses, and 
I think they are. wise, becanse lazer on there is 
no relying on dresamakers.. I have just heard 
of one lovely: gown that-has been - ordered, 
It isin dark and light blue pongee silk, the 

‘ in 


ret ye ee 
a large w finishi, ff the 
back; the, bodice. is..madeblonse fashion. of: | 


the dark blue, with: broad- caffe and-sailer 
Sete Waktu bat ce 
roide silk, with anchors, li blue 
stockings and dank blue suéde shoesare to be 
worn: with thigstriting costume, and tha 
hat will be to correspond. The. house-boat, 
on which. the. fair wearer of the above will. 
take up her abode; will be decorated with the 
same two cofours; but the name haw not. yet 
been decided upon, 

Tuam is nob: the slightest foundation for 

Trelandt 


as usual 
to Homburg from Carlo, will remain on 
the Continent til! towards theend of October. 
Ir is now definitely settled that that most 
mighty. potemtate « Shah, is: ta occupy: 
Royal apartments in Buckingham Palace. 
But it-has beer gently hinted to him, that. be. 
must respect the Royal furniture and not 
Uneheath his scimitar'on the least or no- 
Vocation during hie visit. His Majesty is to 
arrive about the middle of June, and: he will 


Participate in the. gadeties. of ‘Modern | 


Babylon” for about a fortnight. I woald be 
rather amusing if he took ft into his head to 
make friends with ‘ie bray’ Général.” Cer- 
tainly i¢ would be a relief it the Shah trans- 
Fst hise-to Persia. ond-made hin his Grand 







) oven, ten or twelve 


_ THe average of man’s life is said to have 
increased five per cent, in the lastthirty years, 
and woman's eight per cent. This is due to 
civilisation, and especially to improved sanitary 
methods. 


Tuer hav, been counted, and there are 
10,000,000 voters in the United States.. Think 
of it—10,000,000—count them. Assuming an 
average voting day to have been ten hours 
long, that was 1,000,000 ballots am hour drop- 
ping into the ballot.boxes at something like 
30,000 polling places. Nearly 17.000 ballots 
sa4 js pear he day fda Form, these 

000, voters & torchlight procession, 
and what a parade they would make! March 
them “ in doubls file,” with six {ect between 
men, and we should have a procession from 
New York to San Fransisco, and back to Chi- 
cagoagain. Form them into am army of 
defence, and they would make a solid wall, 
four men deep, 





GEMS. 


—_—— 


Ty you live according to what nature re. 
quires, you will never be poor; if according 
to the notions of men, you-will never be rich. 

Lire is continually weighing us in very cen- 
b Bitive scales, and po ne ty of oe pre- 
cisely what his real weight is to the last grain 
of dust. 

Hz who loves most generously, asking for 
nothing again, will receive. most plenteously 
the affection which cam come only as a spon- 
taneous offering of the heart.. 

Tae past is for us; bat the sole terms on 
which it can become.ours axe its subordina- 
tion to the present,. Only.an inventor knows 
how to borrow, and‘every maris, or should be, 
an inventor. 

You cannot keep a dead level long, if you 
burn everything down flat to make it. Why, 
bless-your soul, if all the cities. of: the world 


‘of ‘millionaires im a couple of yeara or so out 
of the trade in: potash, 4 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cocoanur Caxz.—One and one-half.cups. of 


of five eggs,one and one-half pints of flour, 
oneand one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
one.cup of milk, flavour with extract ofjlemon 
or rose; bakein two jelly cake-pans, and: wher 
done put together: with grated cocoanut and 
‘powdered sugar, molatened with a litile milk. 
Roast Lams, wits Mayr Saves.—Pata 
oflamb-in a dripping pan, and pour aver if a 
cup of boiling water; let it cook in a steady 
pnewing minutes to the 
pound ; baste frequently and plentifally ; cover 
if it. begins to brown too quickly, Mint Sauce 
—Wask and pick yo ; chop it fine, 
and to four tablespoonfals of the mint.additwo 
of powdered sugar, and a. quarter of # pans of 
vinegar ; stir until the sugar is ~ 
» Cipren’s Pupping.—Takeia deep dish the 
size.required, chop some apples: finel : 
cient to fill half ‘the dish—and as much grated 
bread as will fill the other jhalf,, Butter: the 





top. , 
of an hour in. a.slow oven, then. uneover, and. 
‘brown quickly before sendiugto-tabla. 


were reduced to ashes; yon't have'a new set, 


butter, one and one-half.cups of suger, whites.} P 


dish, put a layer of chopped. apple at the 
bottom; spri with wagae ned "< few bits of: 
butter, and cover with the breadcrumb; then. 
another layer.of apple, sugar, and butter till 
the dish is full, @ & layer of crumb at the 

steam three-quarters 


near ®. little boy who was vainly trying to put 
hia skates on. Oa seeing the royal couple he 
took off his. hat and.said,‘‘ Ob, dear Priacass. 
Marie, can you not help me to put my skates 
on?” TPheroyal lady smiled, knelt down on 
theice and firmly fastened the straps around 
the boy’s ankle. 


Awuonc the many good works of the Qacen 
of Saxony is her education of women of all 
ranks to be nurses. In 1867 she summoned 
the women of Dresde to meet: her in council, 
and atthe end of a year there were twelve 
hundred nurses ready for service. They were 
called Albertinerinneu, from the name of the 
then crown prince. Any one ill in Dresden 
senta request for a nurse to any hospital: 
managed by Albertinerinneu. Under their 
charge is the Qaeen’s hospital and a convales- 
cents’ home on the banks of the Elbe, which 
the queen: purchased from her private means. 


In 1880 some thirty young women in Berlin 
started an.old maida’\club, with a provision 
of a fina of .one thousand: marks upon every 
one:who married. Theclub.wasa great. suc- 
cess, but suddenly am epidemic of marriage 
set in, and at the annual meeting this year 
only cnemember was left, and shefound herself 
called upor to dispose of twenty-eightthousand 
marks, the accumulation of the: fines paid by 
the former members. She took the advice of 
the ex-members, and it was decided that: half 
the.sum should go toa hospital, and thatthe 
solitary old maid should have the rest for her-. 
self. So:im this. case, at. least; marriage was 
not & failure, 


A -Pranx Apuisston.—One. of the simplest 
methods of preserving harmony in our social 
relations is the frauk admission of having 
been im’ the wrong. Nothing.so quickly dis- 
arms resentment; calms irritation, meltsaway 
cold displeasure, turns anger into tenderness; 
and changes a defiant attitude to one of sym- 
pathy, as this. candid confession; and yes 
few words.are more rarely uttered, The simple 
avowal of the truth, without excuse: or pallia- 
tion— I was, wrong,” or “I was ‘mist«ken,” 
or I regret haviog said or, done as I did”— 
is worth a thousand elaborate atiempts at ex- 
planstion, which are generally disbelieved, un- 
accepted, and give rise to argument instead of 
reconciliation. 

Puayrunness or AnrmAts. — Deer often en: 
gage ina sham battle or a trial of strength, 
by twisting their horns together 
ushing for the mastery, All animals that 
pretend violence in, their play stop short’ of 
€ i »itt; the dog.takea: the greatest pre- 
caution not to injare-by’ bis: bite ; and the 
ourang-0' , in wrestling with is keeper, 
attempts to ow him, and makes feinis of 
biting.him. Some animals carry out in their 
play the semblance of catching their prey’; 


pieve'| yonngoata, for instance, leap after small and 


moving ebjects,.even to. the leaves strewed by 
the autumn wind; they crouch and 
forward: ready for the spring; the body 
quivering ‘and the tail’ vibrating with emo- 
tion, they bound on the moving leaf, and 
again watch, and again spring. forward at 
another. Young lamba collect together on the. 
 littte Killoske and eminences in their pus- 
tores, racing and sporting with each other in 
the most interesting: manner. Birds ci the 
pie kind'are the analogues of monkeys, fail 
of mischief, play, and mimicry, A tame mag- 
| pie: was. seen busily employed in a ganden 
gathering s, ahd with much solemnity 
and & jus air, dropping them into hole 
abouts ei inches. deep made. to receive & 
{ter - d g each stome it cried 


+ Carrackt.”’ triumphantly, and’ set off for: 
} anosher,, On-examining + P 
) wasfound in thievhois; which: the: magpie was 


aps, a poor toad 





stoning for amusement, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. F.—April 24th, 1866, fell upon Tuesday. 

Y. R.—1. Jan. 8, 1872, came on Monday. 2. The 
address is not known to us. 

Ev1.—Og, King of Bashan, and many more modern 
monarchs, slept on bedsteads of iron. 

K. L.—Any family name, not actually absurd, is 
prettier, to our mind, than any fancy name. 

G. R.—The chief clerk of the Bureau of Statistics, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D.C., receives 
two thousand dollars per annum, 

8. L.—Gingerbread work is work cut, carved, or 
formed in various fanciful shapes for ornament, like the 
figures in gingerbread, or those into which gingerbread 
is shaped. 


InquirEr.—A Gazette (Italian, Gazetta) was a Venetian 
coin, The first newspaper published at Venice was sold 
for this sum (one and a cents), whence the name. 
It is not now in use. 

Litre Birp.—Surnames, in our sense, were not in 
use among the Jews of New Testament times. The 
Baptist was probably known aa John, the son of 
Zacharias, until his preaching gave him a title of his 
own, 


Srupgnt.—1. The Latin quotation, ‘‘ Esto perpetua,” 
‘Be thou perpetual,” has often been to the 
Church. ‘abe to ony benevolent institu’ 2. The 
translation of “‘ Fiat lux” (Latin) is “‘ Let there be 
light.” 

R. W. 8.—The Rhine and the Rhone, in Europe; the 
on in Asia ; and the San Joachim River, in 
are all fed in part from Other 


such as the Indus, doubtless have glaciers among their 
highest sources. 


G. N.—It is not likely that you can do anything which 
would be effectual in the 


rights,” a. pen put it. —_ ae > gone, = 
evidently cares you. course, you do 
ume to such a family as you have 


Selb ted cei tensiiins onaatad 
B. as prefixes or suffixes, en’ y 
into many names of and ms 


La 
F 
2 
gf 
5 
4 
g 
e 
é 
5 


and Romans found between the several 





by beholds $ 

gift of nature, but frequently effect of much know- 
ledge of the world, and a command over the passions. 
ay that which is called candour is merely 
malice. 


ConsTance.—1l. To wash 
a large bottle, cover it with clean linen or muslin, and 
wind the lacearound it, securing the ends with a needle 
and thread, and covering the edge as you Set 
the bottle upright in a — cold of white soap 
and'very soft water, an J eegay te 
gently rubbed the suds up and down on the lace with 
your hand. Keep it in the sun every day for a week, 
changing the lather daily, and ru it when 
you renew the suds. At the end of 


lace off the bottle, without rinsing, it backward 
and forward on a = iW, pom) ge) a clean, 


Site Wie sei tt ar ala ee 
more are 
should be of the smallest size, "When 


off, but do not starch, iron, or press it, 
in long, loose folds. 2. To clean marble, take parts 
stanly piotemcaine 
mix it with water; then rub it 
and then wash the marble over 
water, and the stains will be remov 
would be appropriate material for a veil to wear with a 
crépe-trimmed costume. 
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E. D.—A flash of lightning, in August, 1876, did all 
port ne ti It trated oo aan ae 
uring a performance, killed several people, 

gold case of a lady's watch, and some jewels in the ears 
of another lady, split some diamonds, and put out all 
the lights. 

W. J. D—1. The inscription, if exactly like your 
copy, is certainly not ancient Greek—nor can we tell you 
ee centae Son eae Gould you not send a 
tracing? 2. value would bea fancy one. Write to 
the Chief Librarian of the British Museum, Bloomsbury, 
London. He will doubtless give you the informa’ 


N. G.—1. German, we believe. 2. Plaster of Paris is 
calcined gypsum, a sulphate of lime, used, when mixed 
with water, for casts, mouldings, and the like. It was 

obtained from a suburb of Paris, whence the 


, this is 
Esper So"plaaetocs™ cr to any pee’ by deine tes 
gypsum. 


patutiion ef iewelng, cagleseainaiier pour, cos 
D young, are 
agi his Z baer history, gi this 
an account! own » gives 
caution to youth : “‘ Regret not your Hmited means, but 
let your spirit rise with every difficulty that com 
your way. 
R. W. 8.—Music is the most ancient of the arts, 


i 
Fre 
t 
Fae 
EI 
F 
E 
E 


using, the same stereotype plate, 

Auy.—1l, A pretty dress for a little from two to 
four years So ot suitable for cotton or 
woollen fabrics, the waist laid in three box-plaits in 
the back, and opens in front over a plaited 
with a finish of embroide by gees yg by 
the sleeves are gathered and bottom, and full 
skirt has a hem and several tucks. 2. Simulated 
guimpes of finely-tucked white cambric, or of embroidery 
and white cambric sleeves, are sewed in of the 

tsest of gingham and peroalo dresses for gils from 

to ten years of age. A square from of 
the shoulder-seams, half-way down the back and t 
of finely tucked muslin, is set in plain round waists of 
Fee ee rane singham, and the long, full sleeves 
Sr halt nee muslin, gathered to 0 band, short caps 
or half-long sleeves of the gingham above. bad, 
three or four years a sash of the material is inthe 
under-arm seam, and tied in a bow behind, this sush 
wide a a ents, each a yard long and sbout six inches 
wide. 3. A serviceable apron cambric, or 
is in one-piece style, with three box-plaits 
front back, as as the waist-line, while 
pet tk BF ee ee att ee 
connecting front back, embroidery edges 
the high neck and arm sizes, rd 
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‘2 fe Fong an nae of any ye aw for 
coolness, treat same ma ner, a perha) 
he will be ‘only too willing to ex Jain’ his strange 

he not do so, it would be better to cut 
his acquaintance. 


J. F. W.—The year 1588 
Tas Sock nomupepent tee Beets Meta, 
news, , Was in 
Steet pe eill wah qrosted in hee 
at lord, in 
Guise was 


Kent. great and turbulant ) 

at Blois. Duelling with the 
small sword was introduced into this country, and bomb- 
shells were invented at Venloo. 

B. N.—1. No. 2. The inks to which you refer are 
called s thetic, or invisible. For a black ink, if 
used, the writing will become black 

ink, writing oh age ‘aa hue if wetet 
copperas 

with a solution of te of potass. A solution of 

acetate of cobalt, a little nitrate added to it, turns 

rose-coloured by heat, and Ci 

A weak solution of chloride 


Hy 


a 


ings, & returned to Iceland—which then, now, 
her sons an irresistable attraction—able to tell a 
better story and chant a finer poem than before. And so 
the light was kindled, and spread from homestead to 
homestead, and a class of men rose up, the poets or 
skalds, who could repeat the sagas, word for word, for 
hours together.” 

J. M.—Nicolo Paganini, the celebrated Italian 
musician, was born in on Feb. 18, 1784. He 
diod at Nice on May 27, 1840. He was a clever violinist 
oe ee ny ace of six vears ; and at nine made his first 
public appearance in the largest theatre in Genoa. His 

created great enthusiasm, and his popu- 
was unbounded. Subseq he grew weary of 
the very severe training to which father subjected 
Sel ne eee nS aie aeaeen yeer he san ewer, 
and gave concerts at Lucca, Pisa, and other places. 
extraordinary stoeess him, and he fell into 
habits of dissipation ; but after awhile he recovered 
from his debasement, and renewed his professional 
studies with increased ardour, and in 1808 was director 
of the orchestra in ‘the service of the Princess Blisa of 
Luoca, sister of N; It was about this time that 
he first performed the remarkable feat of playing a 
sonata on a —— string. His first perfommance in 
England was in 1831, where he aroused as much excite- 
ment as in Vienna or Paris. He left a fortune of several 
million francs. 


much more extensive t than it now enjoys. 
Hitherto it has been chiefly used in alloy with osmium 
for pens, Sate ee Seeteiae tas as 
by a white heat, and adding 

could be obtained, with all 

the in the resulting material of the iridium 
itself. wee tam tee wr arene hd 
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